by Carol Harvey 


n decisively rejecting Gov. Arnold 

Schwarzenegger’s transparent. 

attempt to balance a bungled budget 

on the backs of students, children, 

the disabled and elders, Californians 

voted down six of his predatory proposi- 
tions in the May 19 special election. 

Nonetheless, elders, disabled people 

and the poor are still simultaneously. 


Se 


whacked by federal,-state; county and city 
budget cuts. = 
----Paced with a $575 million budget 
shortfall — proportionately worse than 
the state’s — San Francisco Mayor Gavin 
Newsom is trying the Governator’s gam- 
bit. During an economic downturn when 
federal and state funds are needed most, 
he’s slashing Department of Public Health 
services to San Francisco’s most vulnera- 
ble people in order to balance his budget:=~ 
~=James Chionsini, a program director of 
Planning for Elders who helped organize 
the Silver Tsunami protest held on May 
12, said, “Gavin Newsom is the Social 
Services Terminator. If you’re poor, he’s 
~_ the adversary. If you’re a millionaire land- 
lord speculator, he’s your boy.” 

The event was held as an early warning 
that society faces a rapidly expanding 
wave of seniors at the precise moment 


when government officials are enacting - 


draconian cuts to lifeline services that 
seniors need to survive. 
Department of Aging and Adult 


by Christopher D. Cook 


t the corner of Turk and Hyde 

Streets in San Francisco’s 

Tenderloin, just a few blocks 
from the glittering commerce and bustling 
tourism of Union Square, lies a little slice 
of the Third World that visitors rarely see 
— unless they go to India or Africa. 

In just a minute’s stroll, fashion stores 
and boutiques hustling Armani and Prada, 
and European-style cafes peddling Panini, 
cappuccino and white wine, give way to 
adult book stores, liquor markets, payday 
loan stores, overnight SRO (single-room- 
occupancy) hotels, drug-rehab clinics, and 
bargain-basement deals on crack. 

On a recent spring afternoon here, intox- 
icated homeless men lie slumped against 
fences and splayed over wedges of card- 
board, drying out in the sun on sidewalks 
reeking of urine and old booze, and in a 


A TALE OF Two 
ZIP CODES 


The Tenderloin is a strange circus of suffering, 
struggle and survival, performed in the open 
every day, yet eerily separate from nearby neigh- 
borhoods that rank among the nation’s wealthiest. 
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San Francisco Faces a Tsunami of 


An elderly homeless woman sleeps outside a BART station on Market Street in San Francisco. 


Services Commissioner Betty Landis’ 

described the image of a Silver Tsunami as: 
1) An elder tidal wave so huge that peo- 

ple are. compelled to start paying attention. 
2) A surge of laid-off workers in their 


50s and 60s, not rehired, ending up home- 


less, and going without services. 
3) An aftermath of total economic dev- 


couple spots the acrid-sweet stench of 
feces. Two shirtless, tattooed men engage 
in a push-up contest on the dingy sidewalk 
in front of the Empress SRO Hotel, across 
from the Tea Room Theater featuring adult 
male entertainment and the Super Discount 
ATM Liquor Store. 
- A young Latina woman bravely escorts 
her baby carriage through a cluster of 
drunken men and women huddled togeth- 
er cutting deals on the sidewalk, while a 
man inhales crack furtively on the side. 
_As I interview Joanne Harris, a thin, 
red-headed, 39-year-old white woman 
donning a camouflage sweat jacket, a man 
crouches by a car a few feet away and 
fires up his crack pipe. 

“He does that right out in the open, like 
it’s legal, that’s what drives me crazy,” 
says Harris, who lived on the street for 
two years before moving into an SRO 
hotel with her boyfriend. “The police 
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astation. ~~ os So 

You didn’t read in the pro-Newsom 
Chronicle. that on May 12, at 10:30 a.m., 
almost 700 élders, folks with disabilities, 
and supporters baked in the Civic Center 
sun under Mayor Newsom’s office win- 
dow protesting the budget cuts. This was 
the first wave of the Silver Tsunami. 


(flowers) 


crack down on public drinking but they 
ignore the crack.” 

The recession, she says, has pushed the 
newly unemployed out of her SRO, into 
the streets and out of town — “the only 
people doing well are the drug dealers.” 


STREET SPIRIT 
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~~ “These “dangerous” activists Wore’ Po 


shirts warning, “Call Me Old, Then Call 
911” and held signs announcing, “The 


Senior Moment is NOW!” At 11:40 a.m:, 


Newsom directed the SFPD to shut the 
seniors down on a permit technicality. 


See Silver Tsunami page /5 
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The streets here are always rugged, but 
life in “the TL” is getting tougher as jobs 
disappear and services dry up due to mas- 
sive city budget cuts. “It’s getting a lot 
SS 

See A Tale of Two Zip Codes page 6 
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Antioch Police Sued for Civil Rights Violations 


The lawsuit charges that the 
Antioch police systematical- 
ly intimidated, harassed and 
pressured the Patras family 
to evict their Section 8 ten- 
ants, all of whom were 
African Americans. 


by Lynda Carson 


n April 30, 2009, a family of 

Section 8 landlords in Contra 

Costa County filed suit against the 
City of Antioch and several members of 
the Antioch Police Department, for violat- 
ing their civil rights. 

The lawsuit, filed in San Francisco’s 
U.S. District Court for Northern 
California, charges that members of the 
Antioch Police Department used rough 
and illegal tactics to force the landlords to 
evict their Section 8 tenants, many of 
whom are African Americans. 

The suit also alleges that the Riaz Patras 
family has been targeted by the Antioch 
Police Department because they rented 
their properties to Section 8 families. 

The plaintiffs, Riaz, Maryam, and 
Mark Patras of Antioch, own numerous 
homes in the city which they have rented 
out to Section 8 families, and they are 
suing the City of Antioch and five mem- 
bers of its Police Department in federal 
court for civil rights violations, including 
loss of rental income, emotional distress, 
humiliation and loss of privacy. 

Documents filed in court outline how 
police members of the specially formed 


“Community Action Team” violated their 
rights by trying to intimidate them into 
evicting Section 8 families from their 
housing in Antioch. 


The officers named in the suit include 
Antioch Chief of Police Jim Hyde, Officer 
Desmond Bittner, Sergeant Mitch 
Schwitters, Officer W. N. Dillard, and 
Officer Steven Soares. 

The Community Action Team (CAT) 
was formed in July of 2006 to investigate 
problem properties and to assist the local 
housing authority in policing Antioch’ S 
subsidized housing sites. 

Since its inception, CAT has faced 
many other complaints by Section 8 
renters. In July of 2008, the Antioch 
Police Department was named in a federal 
class-action lawsuit by the American Civil 
Liberties Union and Section 8 renters con- 
tending that CAT unfairly targeted 
African American families participating in 
the Section 8 housing program. 

Public Advocates, a civil rights advo- 
cacy group, and Bay Area Legal Aid are 
also involved in the class-action suit. 
They released a 41-page report in 
December 2007 that said, “Black families 
are four times more likely to be scruti- 
nized by CAT than are white families.” 

The Patras family lawsuit is the third 
lawsuit filed against CAT since it was 
formed in July 2006. 

“T have been renting to Section 8 fami- 
lies in the East Bay since 1997,” said Riaz 
Patras, “and have never had a problem 
with them, except in Antioch when the 
police started paying me visits to tell me 
that they want me to evict all of my 
Section 8 families. My Section 8 tenants 
are hard-working families with children 
who have all been certified by the 
Housing Authority of Contra Costa 
County and have been qualified to reside 
in my rental properties. They’re good peo- 
ple, and they’ ve never been a problem. 

“I filed suit against the Police 
Department and the City of Antioch 
because’ I am pele pressured not to rent 
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“I am horrified by what is going on with the police in Antioch, and what has happened to 
the Patras family. The cops are going to claim that the Section 8 tenants behaved poorly, 
and that they’re just doing their job. But, I believe that the cops are going after the 


Section 8 tenants for being black. ” 


— Matthew Kumin, civil rights attorney representing the Patras family 


to Section 8 tenants, and the cops are 
watching me very closely. We all have 
rights in this country, and I have been 


unfairly treated by the Antioch Police 


Department because they are trying to 
force me to evict all the African American 
families from my properties. Looking 
back on what has occurred, I wish that I 


would have gone before the Mayor and 
the City Council to complain about the 
way the Antioch Police shave been treating 
the citizens of Antioch.’ 


Indeed, court documents. filed ‘with the 
lawsuit state that the Antioch police sys- 
tematically intimidated, harassed and pres- 
sured the Patras family to evict their 
Section 8 tenants, all of whom were African 
Americans. Furthermore, it is alleged that 
the CAT officers used guns to intimidate 
the landlord into evicting the Section 8 ten- 
ants, and harassed the Patras family with 
phone calls, using “Jim Crow tactics.” 

According to court documents, during 
May or June of 2007, Officers Bittner and 
Schwitters of the Antioch Police 
Department knocked on the Patras fami- 
ly’s front door, and pushed their way in 
when Riaz opened the door to see who 
was knocking. When Riaz demanded to 
see a search warrant, the officers claimed 
that they did not need one, and told Riaz 
that they had arrest warrants for landlords 
who failed to comply with their demands, 
which included: 1) The Patras family must 
stop renting to “black” people. 2) They 
must evict their “black” tenants. 

The lawsuit also charged that the offi- 
cers then threatened to arrest the Patras 
family if they did not provide the officers 
with the Social Security numbers of their 
Section 8 renters, their lease agreements, 
the number of people residing in each of 
their rental properties, information if any 
about the criminal history of the tenants, 
and employment information. 

Riaz Patras refused to provide the cops 
with any of the information demanded of 
him, and Petras told them to contact the 
local housing authority for that type of 
information. The lawsuit charges that the 
cops, in anger, roughed him up and hand- 
cuffed him on the spot in his own home, 
while one of the cops went upstairs to 
search his office while he was handcuffed. 

The suit charges that Antioch Police 
Officers Bittner and Schwitters came to 


_ the Patras home on a total of six occasions 
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to pressure the Patras family to evict the 
“black” Section 8 tenants, and threatened 
the Patras family with criminal and civil 
actions if they did not comply. 

In addition, the lawsuit charges that the 
officers came back to search the Patras 
home a second time, including the adjoin- 
ing garage and filing cabinets, all without a 
search warrant or consent of the Patras fam- 


ily, and the cops threatened to ‘arrest: Riaz v< 


Patras if he interfered with their search. 
In an interview with Matthew Kumin, - 


‘a civil rights advocate and one of the 


attorneys representing the Patras family, 
he said, “I am horrified by what is going 
on with the police in Antioch, and what 
has happened to the Patras family. The 
cops are going to claim that the Section 8 
tenants behaved poorly, and that they’re 
just doing their job. But, I believe that the 
cops are going after the Section 8 tenants 


for being black. The real story is how the . 


citizens of Antioch are supporting the 
police in their efforts to run black ics 
out of Antioch.” : 

Attorney Kumin said, “It’s unfortunate 
and tragic that more than 40 years after 
the passage of the Civil Rights Act, we 
still see systematic and racially motivated 
tactics by a city police department. Even 
in the Bay Area, it’s surprising that insti- 
tutionalized racism continues.” 

Around 4.7 million seniors, people 
with disabilities, and low-income families 
are assisted by rental subsidies through 
the Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher 
Program across the nation. 


The Patras lawsuit, Riaz Patras vy. City of 
Antioch, will be back in federal court on 
September 14. It is Case No. CV-09-1891. 

Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Little Things 
by Claire J. Baker 


Look at the small ripples 

in the wind. Surely you can see 
how they respect the homeless 

woman, go gently around her, 

then keep on their windy Way. 


By noting little things, we grow. 
On our last days we can say 
how crazy was this simple life, 
how full of error, full of awe. 
How hard it will be... to go. 


RESPITE. 
by George Wynn 


Those wrinkled faces 
the cold naked air 
without pity 

cannot destroy 


despite their. gloom. 

rush to.St.Anthony's dining room 
as if within God's oar 

to be served., 


in dignity 
says something 
of tenderness 


A "SPIRIT" STAR 


FOR STARBUCKS“ 
(for friends. of Charles Mel lnoyy 
by Claire J. Baker 


A street-corner location 
on Solano Avenue allowed 
(without harassment) 

Charlie & his chair for 
coin-cup & conversation. 

"A picture is worth a thousand 
words." Charlie created a lot, 
serving as his own curator 

of the colorful & sensitive. 


Solano Avenue, former fair habitat 
of Ohlone Indians who hung 
together as a tribe long as they 
could. Now not a single Ohlone 
basket can be found. 


Charlie gave away many artworks. 
They hang on lovely & not-so-lovely 
walls long after he could no longer 
hang on among a tribe of admirers — 
people he blessed from that 
customary spot on the corner 

outside of Starbucks. 


The High Hope 
by Claire J. Baker 
Even with tired hands 
we dig for love's flower 


in the dark of despair, 
at the birth of rebirth. 


We return to the high hope 
when it is neither high 
nor a hope. 


BIS 
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We Need a Green New Deal 


by Norman Solomon 


|: the Arctic, sea ice is melting. In the United States, houses 


‘@ are foreclosing. And in Washington, the Senate is becoming 


a real-life Bermuda Triangle for progressive agendas. 

Proposals for major limits on carbon emissions aren’t getting 
far in the Senate, where the corporate war on the environment 
has an abundance of powerful allies. 

As for class war, it continues to rage from the top down. 
Recently, a dozen Democratic senators teamed up with 
Republicans to defeat a bill that would have allowed judges to 
reduce mortgages in bankruptcy courts. 

President Obama supported that bill, But as the Associated 
Press reported, he was “facing stiff opposition from banks” and 
“did little to pressure lawmakers” on behalf of the measure. The 
Senate “defeated a plan to spare hundreds of thousands of home- 
owners from foreclosure through bankruptcy.” 

Big-money vultures are circling the Capitol Dome to feast on 
the latest multibillion-dollar carrion, whether under the heading 
of “cap and trade” or “healthcare reform.” And many billions in 
profits can be found inside yet another supplemental bill to fund 
war in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile, a familiar pattern is unfolding for the most impor- 
tant piece of labor legislation in decades — the Employee Free 
Choice Act — which would go a long way toward protecting the 
rights of workers to form unions. Obama says he supports EFCA. 
But there are no signs that he’II go all-out for its passage. 

There are pluses and miinuses on Capitol Hill these days. But 
on big-picture items, it’s clear that environmentalists and labor- 
rights activists are mostly up against the corporate wall — and 
the wall is not yielding. 

We need a Green New Deal. 

-~It won’t happen without a lot more effective grassroots coali- 
tions- — strong and sustained enough to change power relations 
for the long haul. But acculturation in the United States often 
encourages us to think along the lines of solo acts. 

There’s the old American story about the solitary Dutch boy 
who discovers that a dike has sprung a leak. He inserts his finger, 
hangs in there heroically by himself and saves the town. 

But in the real world, individual heroics are a fool’s gold 

when compared to the genuine value of building political move- 
ments. The immense obstacles to effective grassroots organizing 
can be overcome: not by ‘lone rangers; but by persistent organiz- 
rs and coalition-builders. 
_ During the last six months, I’ve participated in a lengthy 
series of meetings with many other local activists. Across two 
counties in Northern California, we’re about to launch a long- 
term project called the Green New Deal for the North Bay 
(www.GreenNewDeal. info). 

It’s just a start. But, as we begin a round of public forums 
throughout the region, we’re in the process of developing a 
grassroots agenda for far-reaching change that will address these 
two key questions: 

“How can we create_a sustainable green future that includes 
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economic equity and social justice?” 
“How can agendas for economic rights and environmental 
protection become more integrated and more successful?” 


Seventy-five years after the start of the New Deal, and nearly 
40 years after the first Earth Day, the need for basic change on 
behalf of social justice and ecology is clear. 

But ideas are the easy part. In an era of massive environmental 
damage and vast economic inequality, we’ ve got to organize. 


Norman Solomon, co-chair of the national Healthcare NOT Warfare 
campaign, is the author of War Made Easy: How Presidents and 
Pundits Keep Spinning Us to Death. In California, he is co-chair of the 
Commission on a Green New Deal for the North Bay. 


How To Solve the Developer Problem 


by Carol Denney 


We don’t have a homeless problem. 
We have a developer problem. 

Perhaps you’ve been to the PowerPoint 
presentation by your: local housing devel- 
opers who wring their hands over the ris- 
ing costs of construction and explain, as 
patiently as they can to people who don’t 
understand the business, that unless their 
project is aimed primarily at housing peo- 
_ ple who make $150,000 to $200,000 or 
more a year, it just won’t pencil out. 

The politicians in the back of the room 
nod their heads sagely. Their pet develop- 
érs can’t afford to build in their town 
without sizeable concessions on the size, 
the parking, the obstructed views, the 
landmark destruction, all of which will 
enhance the feasibility of the project. 

The project seems to hang by a thread. 
The presentation is powerful, the numbers 
clear, and the neighborhood concerns 
about losing views, sunlight, privacy, 
parking and creating neighborhood con- 
gestion all seem so selfish, so petty. 
Density equals polar bears, the developers 
and politicians concur. 

Then the politicians and developers go 
home to neighborhoods without high-rise, 
chicken-coop-style condos, the neighbors 
go home feeling helpless, and the polar 


bears keep literally losing ground. 

Not a single politician or developer in 
the 30 years I’ve been attending these dog- 
and-pony shows has bothered to challenge 
the ratios set by state and county agencies, 
all of which presume that the “affordable” 
units, usually a pathetically small ratio of 
the new units being built, will satisfy the 
more general housing needs of the under- 


vince you that without their project, the 
sky, and the tax base, will fall. 

Instead, turn around and look in the 
back of the room. Look straight at the 
politicians and planners who let the cur- 
rent fiasco unfold, so that we now have 
unaffordable, unsustainable communities 
from the coast to Yosemite sitting empty, 
families-being evicted and foreclosed on, 


Politicians and planners let the current fiasco unfold, so 
that we now have unaffordable, unsustainable communi- 
ties sitting empty, families being evicted and foreclosed on, 
and taxpayers bailing out bankers. | 


$150,000-a-year crowd. 

That group — the group that doesn’t 
have the means to acquire a seat in the 
speculative housing game — has tried 
looking invisible while living under a 
bush, signing the tr kids up for school from 
their aunt or uncle’s residence, and creat- 
ing rooms out of attics, garages, and tool 
sheds in real density-infill experiments 
sans permits, out of sheer necessity. 

That group just got bigger. 

We don’t need to argue with the devel- 
opers at the front of the room, who were 
somehow given the use of your local 
senior center or community space to con- 


and taxpayers bailing out bankers. 

The wealthy can plan and build their 
own homes without our redevelopment 
dollars and housing trust funds. 

The politicians, both locally and in 
Sacramento, can, if inspired by an 
informed electorate, use their connections 
to change the culture of creating housing 
for only the wealthy and over-extended. 

The calculations governing the next 
housing proposal in your neighborhood 
shouldn’t be the “median income,” which 
is wildly inflated by the millionaires on 
the hill. It should be governed by the min- 
imum wage. 


Things Change 
by George Wynn 

He walks in the rain 

up Jones Street 

thinking about his 

life like many 

a victim of 

foreclosed shattered 
dreams by 

21st century 

cattle rustlers 
masquerading 

as bankers 


Aging men 
water seeping 

into worn-out shoes 
hands held out 
meet his eyes 


Before he gave 
spare change 
religiously 

now he rushes 
by to stand 

in St. Anthony's 
long lunch line 


FACES 
by George Wynn 


More and more 

you see them around 
men & women walking 
up to strangers downtown 
out of the blue 

"can you help me out 
got a buck?" 
no cup no sign 
they repeat the 
process over and over 
perhaps the sound of 
breakdown in their voices 
often brings bad luck 


you see the numb pain 
of the givers hesitantly 
digging in their pockets 


for two bits or more 

they are scared out 

of their wits 

of losing their job 

or already lost it 

many a beggar 

and people who care 
have one thing 

in common: acute despair 
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Major Reforms Needed to Redistribute Wealth 
in Our Dangerously Unequal Economic System 


The destabilizing amount of 
wealth amassed by people at 
the top rungs of society is 
inextricably linked to the 
chronic homelessness and 
poverty experienced by mil- 
lions of U.S. citizens. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


The current crises threatening stability 
in virtually every sector of U.S. society 
should be all the proof that sane and bal- 
anced people need in order to understand 
that we are hovering on a precipice 
between extraordinary achievement, and 
dramatic, unalterable decline. Given that, 
we all need to remain alert and aware 
regarding all the best things we can 
achieve, individually and together, as we 
move forward with great uncertainty into 
a largely unknowable future. 

We also need to think long and hard 
about the serious financial, social, spiritu- 
al and political crises that plague our soci- 
ety. Permit me, if you will, to cite our 
escalating chronic homelessness problem 
in order to elaborate the point. It has been 
obvious since the late 1960s that home- 
lessness is a serious, debilitating, national 
problem. And since that time, the number 
of people involved has grown exponen- 
tially such that chronic homelessness is 
common in U.S. cities. 

That is why it is commonly referred to 
these days as a chronic problem, in much 


the same manner as are prison recidivism, 
yiolent crime, and constant warfare of the 
sort required to maintain the U.S. empire. 


Our. use of the term “chronic” in rela- 
tion to homelessness is important because 
when we use it, we are more or less 
acknowledging that the problem has 
become a standard component of normal 
life here in the United States. Therefore, 
the term may also be interpreted to mean 
that, at this point, our society has accepted 
widespread homelessness as a problem 
that probably will not be eliminated. 

Whether this admittedly bleak interpre- 
tation of the term “chronic” in relation to 
homelessness is accurate or not, we are 
still faced with the thoroughly depressing 
fact that our efforts to cope with the prob- 
lem over the past 40-odd yeas have been 
totally inadequate. Despite the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars, and the imple- 
mentation of numerous local, state and 
national plans and programs designed to 
eliminate homelessness, it is arguably a 
larger, more persistent, problem today 
than it has been at any time since the 
Great Depression. 

Given this ignoble record of abject fail- 
ure, we obviously need to adopt compre- 
hensive, new strategies based on different 
thinking. My best sense is that the search 
for new and better ways to deal with chron- 
ic homelessness needs to take place within 
the context of a broad, national dialogue 
about the kind of society we consider nor- 
mal and appropriate. We are not engaged in 
such a dialogue at this moment, but we des- 
perately need to begin the process. 

Some may allege, and rightly so, that 
the recent presidential election was a step 
in the recommended direction. 
Unfortunately, it is already apparent that it 
wasn’t sufficient. Even though the new 
administration is more liberal than the one 
it replaced, it is already clear that home- 
lessness, and other serious social prob- 
lems, are not at the top of the agenda. 

Much of the failure associated with our 
efforts over the past several decades to 


People who never dreamed they would end up homeless have lost jobs and undergone foreclosures... 


America is rapidly becoming a society marked by a dramatic gap between the haves and have-nots. 


eliminate homelessness, and other serious 
social problems, is due to the fact that we 
do not possess anything even remotely 
resembling a coherent consensus regard- 
ing the characteristics and priorities of a 
healthy, normal society. Given the 
absence of such a consensus, we are 
depending on an uncoordinated; haphaz- 
ard collection of inadequate services to 
deal with homeless people. None of it is 
expected to actually eliminate homeless- 
ness, or any other serious social problem. 
Moreover, far too many of us have 


‘come to believe that overall societal 


health can be achieved in the midst of 
massive squalor, and in spite of the large- 
ly unrelieved suffering of millions of our 
fellow citizens. It can’t. And far too many 
of those who currently dominate public 
discourse pertinent to the nation’s best 
interests are committed to policies, priori- 
ties and traditional systems of privilege 
which ignore this fact. One way or anoth- 
er, we are all required to pay dearly due to 
their ignorance and biases. 

In any event, the recommended dia- 
logue should include participation by citi- 
zens from every sector of society, and the 
consensus achieved should be used as the 
blueprint for establishing priorities and 
policies designed to eliminate every one 
of the nation’s chronic social problems, 
including homelessness. 


oe 


One of the most important issues that 
should be addressed via the recommended 
dialogue is the destabilizing amount of 
wealth that people at the top rungs of our 
society have amassed during the past two 
decades. That wealth, and the national pri- 
orities which have assisted its accumula- 
tion, is inextricably. linked to chronic home- 
lessness, and other forms of endemic pover- 
ty experienced by millions of U'S. citizens. 

Steps clearly need to be taken that 
facilitate a coherent, reasonable, and 
effective redistribution of wealth in ways 
that provide substantive economic 
enhancement of the lives of those at the 
bottom of our economic pyramid. 

I am not advocating class warfare, nor 
am I interested in demonizing those who 
are “filthy rich.” Wealthy people are not the 
problem; they are simply the beneficiaries 
of an economic system which provides 
them more affirmative economic assistance 
than is good for the nation as a whole. 

Healthy, appropriately balanced soci- 
eties provide employment options suffi- 
cient to make it possible for their citizens 
to live honorable lives via employment in 
meaningful jobs. Healthy societies also 
provide comprehensive social safety nets 
for citizens who are unable to work in 
order to ensure that they do not end up 
homeless and destitute. 

The fact that we will need to enact 
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major reforms in order to meet these obvi- 
ously minimal standards is indicative of 
the degraded nature'of our social order. 

In ordef to-close'the gap between the 
situation in which We currently find our- 
selves; and’the one we must create in 
order to acquire ‘a healthy, balanced social 
order, we willsneed. to place more empha- 
sis on human beings, and less on econom- 
ic fixes designed to protect the wealth and 
privileges of the nation’s elites. 

Unfortunately, there are few indica- 
tions at this point that those who dominate 
the nation’s political and economic affairs 
are thinking in the Ways necessary for tus 
to implement appropriate reforms. ; 

There are even fewer indications. that the 
nation’s political leaders are willing to 
acknowledge that — absent the implemen! 
tation of major social, political and eco- 
nomic reforms — a huge segment of the 
current middle class will become more per- 
sonally familiar with chronic homelessness 
than most of them ever imagined. cet 

As indicated above, we are in dire need 
of a massive makeover, and the sooner we 
get about the business of implementing 
one, the better off every single one of us 
will be. Without such a fundamental 
reformation of the nation’s social, eco- 
nomic and political trajectory, we will 
almost certainly continue our precipitous 
slide toward the dark side of the abyss. 
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by Lynda Carson 


hen Berkeley’s homeless youth 

find that they cannot trust a 

nonprofit housing organization 
to serve their needs, then it becomes hard- 
er for them to trust anyone. 

On May 13, 2009, Jubilee Restoration, 
Inc., a faith-based nonprofit housing orga- 
nization in Berkeley, pleaded guilty in 
federal court to submitting false claims to 
the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) and was sen- 
tenced to five years probation, and 
ordered to pay $177,388 in restitution, as 
was announced by U.S. Attorney Joseph 
P. Russoniello and HUD Special Agent in 
Charge Wayne North. 

The HUD funding that was stolen by 
Jubilee Restoration was originally meant 
to be used for counseling, human services, 
and other services provided at the 
Jubispot (a Berkeley drop-in center for 
homeless youth), but was actually misdi- 
rected to other Jubilee staff members and 
programs instead. 

By pleading guilty, Jubilee Restoration 
admitted to obtaining two grants from 
HUD under the Supportive Housing 
Program (SHP) for the purpose of provid- 
ing services to homeless youths in 
Berkeley, and then illegally diverting the 
funds for other purposes. 

In addition, Jubilee Restoration admit- 
ted it had double-billed and received pay- 
ments from the City of Berkeley under 
Measure O, and from the City’s 
Community Development Block Grant 
Housing, based upon the same work hours 
falsely submitted to HUD for reimburse- 
ment under the SHP program, and unlaw- 
fully paid to Gordon Choyce II, and other 


= employees of Jubilee,Restoration. _ 
--< In essence, Jubilee Ri storation- was - 


’ Berkeley for services it never provided. 
Also, it did not hire the extra people need- 
ed — as agreed upon when seeking the 
funding — to provide the promised ser- 
vices to homeless youth that were sup- 
posed to be served at Jubispot. 

_» As a result, during 2004, the City of 

‘Berkeley questioned why Jubilee 

Restoration billed HUD for work done by 

-Housing Manager Todd Harvey and 

~ Gordon Choyce II for providing homeless 

services at the Jubispot, when its contract 
with the City clearly stated that both men 
were involved in housing development for 

Jubilee Restoration, not homeless services 

or youth counseling at the Jubispot. 

Federal officials said that Gordon. 

Choyce II, a former deputy director of 

Jubilee Restoration, submitted the false 
claims to HUD, which led to the lengthy 
investigation by HUD and the Office of 
Inspector General. 

“By making false, fictitious and fraud- 


All Burned Up — 
{by Marie Burnett 
When your house is on fire 

}'the fireman runs 

} the governor funds 

‘the media's spun 

‘the population's stunned 

}but no one's shunned 

‘because it is called an "emergency.” 


“When housing funds dry up like tinder 
| tell me please does this not hinder 
| us, we, the people who have no clout 


because of the label: "just homeless jive." 


What must we do to show all of you 


who are burning up, who are running out of 
everything we need to just keep ourselves alive 


that this is something that could happen to you 
you who love to spew words filled with ire 
Listen up! We're all living in the line of the fire. 
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Nonprofit Illegally Diverted Funds from Homeless Youth 


Homeless youth and their dog companion live on the streets of Berkeley, a town with scant resources for youth. 


ulent claims to wrongly obtain federal 
grants, the officials at Jubilee Restoration 
ultimately took money away from the 
very individuals (the homeless) they were 
supposed to be helping,” U.S. Attorney 
Joseph P. Russoniello said in a statement. 

Other allegations were that Jubilee 
Restoration was involved in fraudulent 
accounting practices, and that the organi- 
zation violated HUD regulations and rules 
by transferring funds to pay for noneligi- 
ble project costs, including $3,000 or 
more for an office luncheon. 

The executive director of Jubilee 
Restoration, a nonprofit housing organiza- 


: ~ tion, is Pastor Gordon Choyce Sr., who is 
“double- billing H1 “the City of ~ 


also the pastor of Missionary Church of 
God in Christ, located in Berkeley. 

Records show that during 2007, a grant 
of $388,910 from the Missionary Church 
of God in Christ was made to Jubilee 
Restoration by Pastor Choyce, and that 
Jubilee Restoration paid out $62,000 in 
consulting fees, and paid $11,894 in tax 
penalties during 2007. 

When considering the way that this orga- 
nization has been operating, perhaps it’s time 
for federal officials to look into why Choyce 
diverted $388,910 in the form of a grant 
from his Missionary Church of God in Christ 
to Jubilee Restoration during 2007, to see 
where all the money went. 

Through the Missionary Church, in 
1992, Pastor Gordon Choyce established 
the Missionary Recovery Center in 
Oakland, and later founded Jubilee 
Restoration, which operated three pro- 


grams, including property development, 


property management and the Jubispot, a 
drop-in center offering a range of counsel- 


Lament for a 
Runaway Son 
by George Wynn 


The world of you 

is purely your own 
and it is I who ponder 
what you suffered 
what things 
captivated you 

on this earth 

what things 

you wanted to 
possess or dispossess 
you feel no pain 

I stand still 

like a hummingbird 
before your grave 
embarrassed I 

did nof listen enough 


Stranger 
by George Wynn 

In the laundry where he spends 
his days sewing clothes and 
reading yesterday’s mags 

I split a tuna fish sub with him 
and asked him his name 

Just call me Stranger: Society 
validated my status after 

10 years sleeping on the street 
wore out my mind 

I admit I don't know how 

to get out of this funk 

and these worn-out rags 

but most everything you 

hear or read about 
homelessness is a lot of bunk 
Thanks for the sandwich friend 
but I gotta patch up this raincoat 
storm's coming tonight 


ing and human services to Berkeley’s 
youthful homeless population and those at 
risk of homelessness. 

Family members of Pastor Choyce Sr. 
who are involved in running Jubilee 
Restoration have included his sons 
Dionne Choyce, Gordon Choyce II, and 
his daughter Kara Choyce-Palmer. 

In 2004, Jubilee Restoration was also 
stripped of its federal funding while fac- 
ing charges that it wrongfully engaged in 
nepotism and the misallocation of funds 
to assist the homeless. At that time, the 
City of Berkeley followed suit and froze 
funds to Jubilee Restoration, which at the 
time was Berkeley’s third largest nonprof- 
it housing: developer. 

As for Berkeley’s homeless prevention 
programs, during FY 1997-1998, the City 
spent around $1.23 million of its general 
fund, through Measure O and Community 
Service Programs, for its homeless popu- 
lation. During 2005, around $1,416,640 
was spent to maintain homeless funding. 
The FY 2009 current budget update for 
community agencies serving the homeless 
population in Berkeley totals at around 
$3.4 million. 

Naja Strandt has been homeless and is 
still close to many of the homeless people 
residing in Berkeley, and said, “As pun- 
ishment, I would really like to see those 
that were involved in ripping off funds 
meant to assist the homeless, to be forced 
to live as a homeless person for at least 
three years. Not as couch surfers or as 
those who sleep in cars, but as someone 
who actually sleeps on the dirt at night or 
in the bushes, like so many others are 
doing due to a lack of affordable housing. 


Gov. Schwarzenegger's 


Catholicism 
by Maureen Hartmann 


Dear, dear Governor Schwarzenegger, 
you say-vou would pray twenty rosaries 
every day on your knees 

to get your political way. 

But you cut SSI for the elderly, 

blind and disabled ané¢ cut funds for 
public transportation. 

Are you listening to the U.S. Catholic Bishops 
who said in 1986 in ‘Economic Justice for All’ 
that “The life and words of Jesus 

call us to serve those in need”? 

I know you struggled for your wealth, 
but remember the dignity of those 

who are still struggling, and are still poor. 
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Most people are only two paychecks away 
from being homeless, and it’s the worst 
sort of crime to steal from the homeless.” 

Jubilee Restoration insists that a single 
renter must have a minimum income of 
$11,000 per year to move into one of its 
affordable housing units, according to the 
Jubilee website. 

In comparison, local nonprofit housing 
developer Affordable Housing Associates 
only requires that a single occupant must 
have a minimum income of $8,400 annu- 
ally to move into one of their rental units, 
and East Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation (EBALDC) requires that a 


renter must carn at least double the 


amount of rent being charged for a rental 


unit at their affordable housing sites, and 
is demanding well beyond $800 to $870 
per month for some of their one-bedroom 
units at Effie’s House, in East Oakland. 

Many of the poor and homeless people 
who cannot afford to move into so-called 
affordable housing sites, have bitterly 
complained that some local nonprofit 
housing organizations charge too much, 
and that some of the nonprofits charge 
more for their rental units on a monthly 
basis than many for-profit landlords are 
charging for rents, in the same areas. 

On March 31, 2009, a petition with 
over 500 signatures requesting more over- 
sight into the way local nonprofit housing 
organizations spend money allocated to 
them for their housing projects was sub- 
mitted to the Oakland City Council, and 
was quickly rejected by council members. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 
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more tense, people are more stressed,” 
says Yvette Love, a 40-year-old, homeless 
African-American woman in a wheel- 
chair. “There’s a lot more fighting over 
money, and [homeless] people stealing 
from each other a lot more.” 

The ranks of homeiess and poor folk 
are rising while anti-poverty programs are 
shriveling — posing an as yet unmet chal- 
lenge to address intensifying poverty amid 
a deepening economic recession. In a city 
famous for its liberal politics and its pock- 
ets of epic wealth — much of which 
remains despite the tanking economy — 
the recession has also revived questions of 
how the public sector can redress the 
widening chasm between rich and poor. 


DIVISION STREET 
(with thanks to Studs Terkel) 


Nestled in the heart of downtown 
between Union Square and Civic Center 
(the city’s house of government), the 
Tenderloin is a strange circus of suffering, 
struggle and survival, performed in the 
open every day, yet eerily separate from 
nearby neighborhoods that rank among 
the nation’s wealthiest. 

This paradox of normalized, unabashed 
poverty and extreme separation from the 
city around it — “we know we’re not wel- 
come outside our neighborhood,” says an 
elderly man with red sores freckling his 
face — maintains the Tenderloin’s status 
as an island surrounded by rivers of cash 
and opportunity that rarely wash ashore. 

Despite its reputation for egalitarianism, 
the City by the Bay is a town divided — the 
extreme and entrenched poverty of the 


Tenderloin butting up against bastions of 
comfort and extreme wealth. Examined 
through the lens of two zip codes, the num- 


bers tell a story of Dickensian disparity. 

Consider the gulf between gritty 
Tenderloin (94102, which includes part of 
slightly better-off Hayes Valley) and tony 
Marina/Cow Hollow (94123), just a mile 
away over the mansion-topped crests of 
Pacific Heights. 

Marina residents take home roughly 
five times what Tenderloin denizens 
make, and nearly twice the city average. 
In the Tenderloin, the official poverty rate 
soars over 23 percent, more than double 
citywide and state levels, while it’s virtu- 
ally nonexistent in the Marina. Amid the 
Tenderloin’s ballooning poverty, San 
Francisco boasted the 7th-lowest munici- 
pal poverty rate in the nation in 2007, 
Census data show. 


MILLIONAIRE POPULATION GROWS 


Meanwhile, the Bay Area millionaire : 


population keeps growing. According to the 
2007 annual “World Wealth Report” pro- 
duced by Merrill Lynch and consulting firm 
Capgemini, 123,621 households in the Bay 
Area “had $1 million or more in financial 
assets in 2007, up 10.8 percent from the 
year before,” the San Francisco Chronicle 
reported. Some 665 of those resided in zip 
code 94123, a surprising 116 in 94102. The 
report projected ongoing millionaire growth 
despite economic turmoil. 

“Tt’s kind of like Third World and First 
World,” says Don Simms, who lives in a 
Tenderloin studio condo and works in a 
retail store in the Marina. 

When the Mayor’s Office of Housing 
examined 2000 Census data, it found the 
Tenderloin median household income was 
less than half the citywide amount. The 
Tenderloin was home to several of the 
city’s 33 “areas of low-income concentra- 
tion,” census tracts where more than half 
of households had incomes below 80 per- 
cent of the city median. 

San Francisco sports some remarkable 
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A Tale of Two Cities. While some San Francisco residents sleep shivering in doorways, others walk through 
those same doorways to shop for expensive clothing with their VISA and MasterCard. - photo 


racial, geographic and income divides. A 
2006 Human Rights Commission (HRC) 
report, citing 2000 Census data, showed 
that, per capita, whites in Supervisorial 
District 2, which includes the Marina and 
other well-off neighborhoods, hauled in 
$80,256 on average, while Asian/Pacific 
Islanders in District 6 (the Tenderloin, 
South of Market and other areas) took in 
just $17,074. Worse yet, Asian/Pacific 
Islanders in San Francisco’s 9th district (the 
Mission, Portola and other working-class 
neighborhoods) earned just over $10,000. 

In 2005, San Francisco’s official home- 
less count (widely viewed as a serious 
undercounting) showed an even more stun- 
ning poverty divide. Of the 2,497 homeless 
people counted in shelters, service centers 


and jails, almost half, 1,232, were in 
District 6, while just 22 were found in 


District 2. While African Americans made 
up about 6.5 percent of the citywide popu- 
lation, 36 percent of San Francisco’s home- 
less were black. 

Drilling down further, the data reveal 
severe disparities in wealth, health, and 
education. Nearly half of the Tenderloin’s 
964 families with children aged 5 to 17 
hovered just above the poverty level in 
2000, while just 21 of Marina/Cow 
Hollow’s 435 such families endured this 
stress, the HRC found. 

The Tenderloin zip code ranked among 
the city’s worst areas for asthma hospital- 
ization rates, while the Marina rested at the 
comfortable bottom with one-third as many 
incidents. The HRC also showed a huge 
education gap: District 6 had half as many 
high school graduates as District 2, and just 
a third the number of college graduates. 


DAILY INDIGNITIES 


“The biggest problem in the neighbor- 
hood, after crack, is bed bugs,” says 
Joseph Jones, a 70-year-old retired janitor 
who lives in a Tenderloin SRO. Jones, a 
26-year veteran of the TL and a self- 
described “amateur social anthropologist” 
with a Master’s degree in Asian history, is 
speaking at a meeting of tenant represen- 
tatives at the Central City SRO 
Collaborative, a city-funded nonprofit that 
fights for SRO residents’ rights. 

Behind the group, butcher paper pasted 
to the wall lists “Bed. Bug Myths,” such as: 
“can't get disease,” “alcohol kills eggs,” 
and “only happens to the poor”; and 
“Facts” like: “drink blood,” “in seams of 
mattresses,” and “7 eggs a day.” 

In the middle of the meeting, Jones 
declares, “I just killed a bed bug right 
here.” Another tenant rep tells of finding 
bed bugs on toilet seats in his hotel, and 
ongoing resistance by management to get- 
ting rid of them. Heat kills the bugs, one 
rep informs the group, to which another 


responds: “Global warming.” 

Bed bugs, causing all manner of skin 
rashes, insomnia and other maladies, are 
“epidemic” here, says Jeff Buckley, direc- 
tor of the SRO Collaborative. The 
Department of Public Health “just doesn’t 
have the manpower to check every hotel.” 

The Health Department and the 
Department of Building Inspections each 
have just two monitors tasked with evalu- 
ating conditions in roughly 350 San 
Francisco SRO hotels, of which about 250 
are in the Tenderloin, Buckley says. 

A host of other indignities pervade 
Tenderloin residents’ daily lives. Water 
damage in walls and ceilings is common. 


Buckley and SRO representatives say ten- 
ants are forced to ask building managers 
for toilet paper — “imagine that you have 


to take a dump and you have to ask the 


manager for permission to do it.” 

Broken elevators stay in hazardous dis- 
repair for weeks. “Luckily we haven’t had 
anyone die in an elevator breakdown, but 
it’s just a matter of time,” Buckley says. 

During a rather fortunate bathroom 
visit one evening, a man narrowly 
escaped a chunk of ceiling which fell 
where his head would have been had he 
been sleeping in his bed. 

Then there’s the mail. It never comes. 
“The Post Office doesn’t want to deliver to 
poor people,” Buckley says. “They don’t 
consider SROs as permanent housing, so 
people don’t get their mail delivered.... All 
the stuff that anybody else takes for grant- 
ed, they’re still fighting for.” 

In April 2006, following a campaign 
by the Collaborative and District 6 
Supervisor Chris Daly, San Francisco ini- 
tiated a maiibox ordinance requiring the 
Postal Service to deliver to SRO resi- 
dents. But the Post Office refuses to com- 
ply, Buckley says, so a lawsuit may be in 
the works to enforce mail delivery. 

In the cooling shade of late afternoon 
on Turk Street, Welcome Watson, 54, a 
homeless, African-American man, wraps 
a towel around his head, takes a quick hit 
from what looks like a crack pipe, and 
sums up Tenderloin life in the recession. 
“Here in the TL we struggle every day 
anyway. We struggle with substance 
abuse, we struggle with homelessness, we 
struggle with mental health issues, we 
struggle with physical ailments.such as 
arthritis, we’re struggling every which 
way. My typical day is waking up at the 
shelter, going to get my methadone dose, 
going to the resource centers and trying to 
get me a bed for that night, that’s what a 
typical day is. | don’t get a chance to go 
to the park, I don’t get a chance to go to 
the beach, or fly a kite at the beach, I 
don’t get a chance to go to Angel Island 
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and ride boats, I don’t get a chance to do 
none of that.” 


‘THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RIDGE 


It’s a clear, warm afternoon. A mellow 
breeze ruffles the well-manicured hedges 
next to me, and I can see Angel Island 
resting in the Bay. It’s quiet here on the 
corner of Green Street and Steiner at 
about 4:30 p.m., at a peaceful remove 
from the urban crush. In place of rattling 
shopping carts and angry street disputes, 
I’m met with the occasional jogger, a 
multi-task unit of mom-kids-dog-cell 
phone, and, every couple minutes, a pass- 
ing Prius, Mercedes, Lexus or Range 
Rover. Recession? 

Underneath the hood, there are signs that 


. the recession has hit the Marina/Cow 


Hollow area hard. It’s different from 
Tenderloin hard, though: “I don’t think peo- 
ple are losing their homes here, they’re just 
not buying dresses,” says Heather Sweeney, 
who works at Flaunt, a fine women’s cloth- 
ing boutique on Union Street. 

Flaunt is upscale: T-shirts are $60, jeans 
go for $200, and those dresses run up to 
$500. But Stephanie Stokes, the soon-to-be 
owner, says her clientele are “‘a lot of trick- 
le down from Pacific Heights, women who 
usually spend one thousand dollars, and 
they’re not doing that right now.” Sales are 
falling off, as even wealthy shoppers cut 
back and others flock to big discount 
stores. “Business is sucking right now,” 
says another retail worker at a high-end 
men’s clothing store. “Union Street is kind 
of a train wreck.” 

At least 18 Union Street businesses have 
shut down in the past year (a couple due to 
retirements), says Leslie Drapkin, co-owner 
of Jest Jewels, who writes a column for the 
neighborhood’s monthly Marina Times. 
With commercial rents falling by 20 per- 
cent, and small-business stimulus on the 
way, she’s “edging toward the positive 
now.” But, she adds, “it’s been crazy, 
everyone is worried... The thirty-some- 
things that have never experienced a reces- 
sion, that’s our clientele.” Even the rich, she 
Says, are spending less: “The percentages 
go all the way down the line.” 

Her business partner, Eleanor Carpenter, 
president of the Union Street Merchants 
Association, is fast-talking and bullish. “It’s 
time to move now, time to go — I’m look- 
ing to expand,” she says, sporting stylish 
thick-frame glasses and a pearl necklace, 
and multiple bracelets draped over her 
wrist. She’s planning to tap Small Business 
Administration money for expansions. But 
the longtime Marina resident acknowledges 
people there are retrenching: “I don’t think 
they choose to eat out as much, or spend 


See A Tale of Two Zip Codes page 7 
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Down and 
Out in 
Oakland 


- One writer’s experience 
with homelessness 
in the Bay Area. 


by Robert J. Day 


y name is Robert Day. I am 
a 27-year-old, white male, a 
writer and part-time con- 
struction worker. I have 


been essentially homeless since mid- . 


December 2008, when I moved to 
Oakland from Sacramento after losing my 
job as a maintenance man for the RV park 
my mother managed. 

At first I had a place to stay. A friend 
had agreed to let me stay with him in the 
theater he had recently rented, hoping to 
turn it into an arts collective. I had a warm 
place to sleep, a little food to eat thanks to 
EBT, and once I’d helped to install it, a 
shower to bathe in. 

had trouble finding work though, and 
after almost two months ‘had passed and I 
‘still didn’t have a job, I was told I would 

‘have to leave: It seems some of the other 
residents of the theater, each of whom had 
paid $1,000°to! move in arid were paying 
$500 a month for rent, were complaining 
to my friend about my living there for 
free. I had tried to earn my keep, doing a 
lot of work on the place, painting and 
cleaning and other types of general main- 
tenance, but it wasn’t nearly enough. 

*-Rxasperated atthe tack: df available 
“employment inthe Rast Bay? ‘aed frusnat- 
decided to leave town, just stick my. 
thumb out and tramp around a while, 
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money on Armani or Prada.” 

When asked about poverty in the 
Tenderloin, Carpenter and Drapkin vent 
exasperation. “There are all these pro- 
grams,” says Carpenter, “Why aren’t these 
people using these programs? What’s 
wrong with them? I guess they’re just col- 
lecting their checks? It breaks my heart that 
they’re in the condition they’re in, but they 
don’t help themselves.” Drapkin adds, “I’m 
not one for the homeless programs we have 
— people need to work hard.” 

MAKING A FUTURE 

“Every single day, positive and beau- 
tiful things happen in the Tenderloin,” 
says James Tracy, a veteran organizer 
with the nonprofit Community Housing 
Partnership, which runs housing and tran- 
sition programs for homeless people. “All 
the ingredients are here,” he says, citing 
activist tenant councils and grassroots 
organizing groups fighting for better con- 
ditions — but he says something bigger 
and bolder is needed. 

“We should have a green municipal 
New Deal,” argues Tracy, a stocky, 
bespectacled San Francisco native. “We 

- should be paying people to do community 
theater, to put solar panels on these build- 
ings. Why can’t they make sure the kids 
who grow up in this neighborhood learn 
how to do the sound and lights in the the- 
aters here?” Expanding public-sector 
employment and union organizing rights, 
too, “would help all workers, shrink the 
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“Will Work For Food” 


going wherever the wind took me. 

I had been homeless before, once, after 
a brief stint in the army at the age of eigh- 
teen, and aside from the loneliness, dan- 
ger, and occasional hunger, it wasn’t so 
bad really. I’m fairly intelligent and 


tesourceful and can usually manage to get 
BY QE AY an 


- Then I fell in love, which tends to com- 
plicate things in the best of situations, and 
mine was anything but. She was one of the 


surplus of labor, and give working class 
people more leverage” in the marketplace. 

Instead, the kinds of programs that train 
and employ the homeless are fading from 
the public landscape even as poverty inten- 
sifies. Facing a projected $438 million 
deficit, Mayor Gavin Newsom has called 
for stinging budget cuts that hit the 
Tenderloin especially hard. 

The Tenderloin Community Resource 
Center, the neighborhood’s primary 
resource center for homeless folks, is slated 


to close on July 1. The Tenderloin’s main | 


day-treatment clinic for the mentally dis- 
abled, run out of the Tenderloin Outpatient 
Clinic, is also getting axed; shelters at 
Geary and Polk are limiting access; and job 
training programs are “being pretty much 
decimated,” says Jennifer Friedenbach, 
director of the Coalition on Homelessness. 

Meanwhile, the number of homeless 
people in need of help appears to be ris- 
ing. A recent Human Services Agency 
survey found the city's homeless popula- 
tion had risen by 2 percent in the past two 
years, to 6,514 — and it is increasingly 
concentrated in the Tenderloin. 

A survey by the Shelter Monitoring 
Committee in October 2008 found two- 
thirds of homeless people were being 
turned away from shelters. Providers such 
as Tenderloin Health are seeing three 
times as many homeless people as they're 
contracted to serve, Friedenbach says. 

“We have this huge increase in the 
number of people who are poor, and a dis- 
integration of the cornerstone poverty 
abatement programs,” such as job training 
and affordable housing, says Friedenbach. 

“It’s the exact opposite approach of what 
you would want. You would want in this 
time of recession and increased needs to 
have this really. creative response from city 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on panel, 11 1/2” by 10” 


residents of the theater, but she had been on 
tour with a dance troupe and so we hadn’t 
spent much time with each other. 

As I slowly became aware that we 
were fast becoming more than just 
friends, I grew more and more afraid. I 


had only my love to offer her, I was just 
the unwelcome guest who slept on the 
couch. What she could possibly see in me 


I hadn’t the faintest notion. 
I decided to stick to my plan to leave 


government to turn it around, and instead 
the proposals on the table are to balance this 
huge deficit on the backs of the most vul- - 
nerable San Franciscans.” 

There is a growing push to counter the 
deficit and the cuts by taxing some of San 
Francisco’s phenomenal wealth. In 
February, Supervisor John Avalos called 
for a special election that would install a 
gross receipts tax on large firms (it was 
repealed in 2001), along with a small 
sales tax hike. “If these corporations pay 
their fair share, we can generate millions 
that will go towards keeping health clin- 
ics, youth and senior services, and jobs 
safe for San Franciscans,” Avalos said in 
calling for the election, which will likely 
be this fall at the earliest. 

Meanwhile the Coalition has produced 
alternative budget cuts that focus on cap- 
ping salaries for upper-level administra- 
tors, trimming some high-paid city execu- 
tives — the number of which has risen 
dramatically since 2005, according to a 
Chronicle report — eliminating city lim- 
ousine chauffeurs and other bloat. 

The proposed cuts have ignited protest, 
too. Some 700 city workers rallied bois- 
terously in front of City Hall in late 
March, calling for restored spending and 
revenue measures to save jobs and vital 
city services, from health care to parks. 

“You can’t have the division that we 
have,” says Tracy. The solution, he says, 
“has to be beyond generosity — there has 
to be improved community hiring.... 
There’s employment apartheid here. What 
about City Hall opening its doors to jobs 
for Tenderloin folks — not just make- 
work, but make-future?” 

Back on Turk Street, Welcome Watson 
says he’s ready for some serious change. 
“We need the city to make more opportu- 


Oakland and travel around, and began to 
avoid being around her whenever possi- 
ble. I just wasn’t good enough for her, 
that’s all there was to it. But then one 
night during an event at the theater, I 
found myself being pushed up against a 
wall and kissed, and all my resolve crum- 
bled like a stale cookie. The next night I 
pledged my undying love for her and we 
have been together ever since. 

Naturally I couldn’t leave town. I 
would be leaving the best thing that had 
happened to me in a very long time. 
Unfortunately, I had worn out my wel- 
come at the theater and had nowhere to 
sleep and I still didn’t have a job. 

I increased my already Herculean job- 
hunting efforts to no avail. I have a few 
friends in Oakland and San Francisco and 
slept on their couches for a few nights, 
bouncing back and forth until my limited 
resources were totally depleted. 

I ended up at the City Team Ministries 
shelter in downtown Oakland, which is 
where I currently spend most nights. It 
costs three dollars a night, but for a warm 
place to sleep and two meals, it’s not a 
bad deal and I can usually find the money 
somewhere. The free shelters are usually 
always full. I’m still looking for work and 
not finding it, and spending time with the 
love of my life whenever I can. She 
believes in me even in those rare times 
that I do not. 

I am hopeful and optimistic, but I am 
also afraid. I am afraid of becoming one 
of the men you see sleeping in a doorway 
or pushing a shopping cart full of recy- 


‘clables and assorted junk down the street. 


Those dirty and down-trodden human 
beings whose eyes you are afraid to look 
into, because you know if you do you will 
see they are full of hopelessness and 
despair, and something else as well. 

A reflection of yourself, staring back at 


you. Hor all of them are peaple ust like 
you and me, worthy of a chance to earn a 


living, worthy of a chance to love and to 
be loved. 


Sorrow Beyond 


Curtains 
by George Wynn 


In sweet reading 
an expelled seminarian 

sits in his sanitarium fantasy 
in his Tenderloin room 
facing the street 

his early morning sanctuary 
Here with the rippling 

of torn curtain breezes 
almost oblivious to the 24-7 
weep of decaying lives 

laid out on dirty concrete 

he breathes in peace 

and clarity with each 

Magic Mountain sentence 
and prays for charity 

for the 24-7 people 


nities, and make it in a way where indi- 
viduals understand our needs,” he says. 
“It can be rigid, but we need more 
resources, open to more individuals... I’m 
a substance abuse user, but I’m willing to 
change my life. It’s hard, I’m hard-head- 
ed, I’m struggling, however, don’t you 
‘know if I had the opportunity, I’d put all 
that behind me.” 


This story was funded through spot.us. 
Special thanks to B. Jesse Clarke, editor of 
Race, Poverty & the Environment, for sub- 
mitting this story to Street Spirit. 

Christopher D. Cook is an award-win- 
ning journalist based in San Francisco. His 
work has appeared in Harper’s, the Los 
Angeles Times, The Economist, and The 
Christian Science Monitor. He is the author 
of Diet for a Dead Planet: Big Business and 
the Coming Food Crisis. Reach him through 
www .christopherdcook.com. 
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Oscar Romero of El Salvador 


Art by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


This icon depicts Bishop Oscar Romero, a prophet of justice who risked his own life 
to defend the poor and oppressed. Romero was assassinated as he celebrated Mass. 


by Terry Messman 


CHAIN REACTION OF CONSCIENCE 


t the deepest level, a commit- 

ment to nonviolence arises out 

of a vision that life is sacred 

and must be treasured and pro- 

tected. Nonviolent movements come into 

being when people of conscience act out 

of the depths of their souls and find non- 

violent methods to defend the lives and 

human rights of their brothers and sisters 

from persecution, oppression, torture, 
warfare, and genocide. 

Entire mass movements of nonviolent 

resistance often have their source in solitary 

acts of dissent that arise from an individ- 


- ual’s conscience. At first, these lone acts of 


solitary witness may be so far ahead of their 
time that they are ignored and dismissed by 
the public, or repressed by the powers that 
be. Yet over time, a lone act of dissent may 
become a prophetic call to conscience that 
spreads like wildfire. 

Down through the centuries, nonvio- 
lent movements have spread like a chain 
reaction of conscience, traveling with the 
speed of inspiration. In one renowned 
example, the torch of resistance was ignit- 
ed in a flash of inspiration that began in 
Henry David Thoreau’s solitary vigil 
against slavery and warfare in a lonely jail 
cell in America. Thoreau’s influential 
essay on civil disobedience crossed the 
oceans and spanned the decades to spark 
Leo Tolstoy’s commitment to pacifism 
and social justice in Czarist Russia, then 
traveled farther onward to breathe life into 
Gandhi’s campaigns of nonviolent “soul 
force” in India, then helped to inspire the 
Danish resistance to Nazism, and galva- 
nized Martin Luther King’s courageous 
civil rights marches in America. 

The prophetic acts of resistance of 
uncompromising activists such as 


Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman, and 
Alice Paul, battling against slavery and 
the oppression of women in previous eras, 
would later leap across the gulf of time to 
inspire women in 20th century England in 
their dedicated, decade-long, anti-nuclear 
vigil held in protest of the Cruise missiles 
stationed at the Greenham Common mili- 
tary base. The Greenham Common 
Women’s Peace Camp, held from 1981- 
1991, was part of an enormously influen- 
tial wave of feminist activists who helped 
shape nonviolent organizing, nonviolence 
trainings and consensus decision-making 
in the modern era. 


DEFYING THE MIGHT OF AN EMPIRE 


Rather than being limited to acts of 
“passive resistance,” nonviolent move- 
ments are most effective when they are 
most audacious, imaginative and militant. 

In Mohandas Gandhi’s vision, nonvio- 
lence was never a weak or passive force. 
Rather, it was the power of the human con- 
science unleashed — a power that could 
empower “a single individual to defy the 
whole might of an unjust empire.” During 
the resistance to the economic monopoly of 
the British in India, hundreds of satya- 
grahis mounted a “nonviolent raid” on the 
Dharasana Salt Works, and used ropes to 
try to pull down its barbed wire fences. 
They marched relentlessly in a fearless 
attempt to invade, take over and shut down 
the salt works — even as hundreds of 
resisters were clubbed down by troops 
under British command. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., spent the last 
months of his life organizing what he 
called a “nonviolent insurrection” that 
was aimed at disrupting and literally shut- 
ting down the functions of the federal 
government until the nation acted to lift 
the load of poverty off the backs of the 
poor. The White House, FBI and military 
were worried that King’s Poor*People’s 


Martin Luther King of Georgia 


This icon of Martin Luther King is in the form of a mug shot takemat an arrest for 
resisting injustice, and depicts the jail bars and the prison number around his neck. 


Campaign would become an uncontrol- 
lable uprising — precisely because King 
himself described it as a “nonviolent revo- 
lution” aimed at paralyzing the institu- 
tions of the federal government. 


RESISTANCE TO CIviIL AUTHORITY 


Thoreau’s essay on the civil disobedi- 
ence was greatly influential in inspiring 
the the movement against apartheid in 
South Africa, the massive nonviolent 
uprisings led by Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and the modern anti-war 
and anti-nuclear movements. 

Yet, many activists today mistakenly 
believe that the word “civil” in “civil dis- 
obedience” means remaining civil, or 
behaving politely, when we engage in 
nonviolent resistance. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Rather, the “civil” 
in “civil disobedience” referred to civil 
government, and that is why Thoreau’s 
essay was originally published as 
“Resistance to Civil Government.” 
Thoreau used the term “civil disobedi- 
ence” not to ask those who resisted war 
and slavery to be “civil,” but rather to 
urge people to disobey civil government 
and resist the civil authorities by going to 
jail in protest of unjust actions. 

Because adherents of nonviolent resis- 
tance believe that life is sacred, they build 
nonviolent movements that attempt to 
defend the lives and rights of the 


oppressed, yet also attempt to preserve the 


lives even of the oppressors. 
In the 1980s and 1990s, many North 
American peace activists helped to orga- 


‘To give food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked, shelter to the homeless, and to welcome the 
stranger are actions so basic that at the end of time we ‘ 
Shall have to render an account of them.” — Gustavo Gutierrez | 


Art by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images | 


ti 


nize a mass movement to nonviolently. 


resist U.S. intervention in Latin America, 
and created such inspiring organizations 
as the Pledge of Resistance and Witness 
for Peace. In the course of that struggle, 
peace activists who deeply believed in the 
principles of nonviolence found them- 
selves in dialogue with the principles of 
liberation theology as developed by 
priests, nuns, bishops .and lay people in 
Central and South America. 

Many religious people in El. Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, Brazil 
and Argentina had taken part in rebellious 
insurrections aimed at overcoming the 
poverty and death squads that mercilessly 
destroyed the lives of the poorest of the 
poor. Many peace activists found them- 
selves confronted with highly charged 


i 
| 


questions about the meaning of nonviolent. 


resistance in countries suffering devastat- 
ing warfare, military slaughter, torture, 
and the disappearances of thousands of 
people who resisted these abuses. 

A similar challenge to nonviolent 
activists has been presented by those 
involved in the struggle to end poverty, 
hunger and homelessness. Many homeless 
activists charge the peace movement with 


‘neglecting the suffering of poor people at 


home. While all the energy of peace 
activists goes to fighting “noble causes” 
overseas, homeless people in our midst are 
ignored while they face police repression, 
civil rights violations, disease, assault, hate 
crimes and premature death. 


See Nonviolence & Liberation page 9: 
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Molaidas Gandhi of India 
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Art by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


In this icon, Mohandas Gandhi holds salt gathered by the ocean in an act of civil 
disobedience forbidden by English law. Gandhi asked all nonviolent activists to 
consider whether their actions truly are a step toward the liberation of the poor. 


homicidal desperation.” 


jrom page 8 


Yet, even if the modern peace move- 
ment has largely failed to work for justice 
for poor and homeless people, such great 
figures in the history of nonviolent resis- 
tance as Gandhi, Martin Luther King, 
Dorothy Day, Cesar Chavez and Oscar 
Romero devoted their'very lives to standing 
in solidarity with the poorest of the poor. 

The following dialogue between the 
principles of nonviolent resistance and the 
principles of liberation theology was cre- 
ated to shed light on these life-and-death 
issues. The issues and truths expressed 
here are timeless and are still confronting 
nonviolent activists to this day. 

In building nonviolent movements, we 
stand on the shoulders of prophets and 
visionaries — and martyrs. Many people 
of conscience have searched their souls on 
the meaning of nonviolence, solidarity, 
liberation and resistance. By listening to 
them in dialogue with one another, we 
may find it will deepen our own reflec- 
tions on the meaning and value of nonvio- 
lent resistance. 


THE DIALOGUE 


What do nonviolent activists mean 
when they say that human life is sacred, 
and that it gives our life deep inspiration 
and meaning when we act to defend the 
lives of others? 

Sister Ita Ford: “Yesterday I was 
looking down on a 16-year-old who had 
just been killed a few hours before. I 
know of a lot of children, some younger 
than this one, who are dead. This is a hor- 
rible time for young people in E] 
Salvador. So much idealism and commit- 


Nonviolence and Liberation 


A theology 6f love may also conceivably turn out to be a 
theology of revolution. In any case, it is a theology of resis- 
tance, a refusal of the evil that reduces a brother or sister to 


— Thomas Merton 


ment is being destroyed. The reasons for 
why so many people have been killed are 
somewhat complicated, but there are a 
few clear and simple ones. One is that 
many people have found meaning in their 
lives — they make sacrifices, fight, even 
die. And whether they live to be 16 or 60 
or 90, they know what they are living for. 
In many ways they’re lucky. 

“Brooklyn is not El Salvador: But a 
few things remain true wherever you are. 
What I want to say is that I hope you’ll 
succeed in finding what will give life a 
deep meaning for you. Something that’s 
worth living for, perhaps even worth 
dying for, something that gives you 
strength and inspires you and makes you 
able to go on.” 

— Ita Ford, Maryknoll nun murdered by 


Salvadoran security forces, passage from a let- 
ter written to her 16-year-old niece. 


Why do people resist war and injustice 
by deliberately seeking arrest for acts of 
civil disobedience? How does going to 
jail help in the fight against injustice? 

Henry David Thoreau: “Under a gov- 
ernment which imprisons any unjustly, 
the true place for a just man is also a 
prison.... It is there that the fugitive slave, 
and the Mexican prisoner on parole, and 
the Indian come to plead the wrongs of 
his race, should find them; on that sepa- 
rate, but more free and honorable ground, 
where the State places those who are not 
with her, but against her — the only house 
in a slave State in which a free man can 
abide with honor.” 

— Henry David Thoreau, “Civil 
Disobedience” (Originally — entitled, 
“Resistance to Civil Government.”) 


t 


Dorothy Day of New York 


Art by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


In this icon, Dorothy Day holds up the Catholic Worker newspaper, an activist pub- 
lication that spoke out for peace, justice for the poor, and labor unions. Day found- 
ed Catholic Worker houses of hospitality and performed “the works of mercy.” 


But if only a small minority of people 
are jailed for acts of civil disobedience, 
how can that help change massively pow- 
erful systems of injustice? 

Thoreau: “A minority is powerless 
while it.conforms to the majority; it is not 
even a minority then; but it is irresistible 
when it clogs by its whole weight. If the 
alternative is to keep all just men in 
prison, or give up war and slavery, the 
State will not hesitate which to choose.” 

— Thoreau, “Civil Disobedience” 

How can we feel any hope that the 
unarmed activism of common people can 
ever be powerful enough to end the blood- 
shed and genocidal violence of powerful 
regimes armed with advanced weapons 
and massive armies? 


Archbishop Oscar Romero: “As a 
pastor and as a Salvadoran citizen, I am 
deeply grieved that the organized sector 
of our people continues to be massacred 
merely for taking to the street in orderly 
fashion to petition for justice and liberty. 
I am sure that so much blood and so much 
pain caused to the families of so many 
victims will not be in vain. It is blood and 
pain that will water and make fertile new 
and continually more numerous seeds — 
Salvadorans who will awaken to the 
responsibility they have to build a more 
just and human society — and that will 
bear fruit in the accomplishment of the 
daring, urgent, and radical structural 
reforms that our nation needs. The cry for 
liberation of this people is a shout that 
rises up to God and that nothing and no 


one can now stop.” 

— Archbishop Oscar Romero, martyred in 
the struggle against military repression in El 
Salvador, quoted by James Brockman in The 
Word Remains: A Life of Oscar Romero, Orbis 
Books; d 982. aiperica nea raeisch 


As people of conscience, what kind of 
commitment are we called upon to make 
when we learn of the persecution of our 
fellow human beings? 

Gustavo Gutierrez: “Present events 
form part of our own universe and 
demand of the individual a personal deci- 
sion, a rejection of every kind of complic- 
ity with executioners, a straightforward 
solidarity, an uncompromising denuncia- 
tion of evil, a prayer of commitment.” 

— Gustavo Gutierrez, liberation theologian 


from Lima, Peru, We Drink From Our Own 
Wells, Orbis/Dove, 1984. 


How is solidarity with the poor related 
to love, and to the works of mercy? 

Gustavo Gutierrez: “It used to be 
called mercy, then charity, then commit- 
ment; today it is called solidarity. To give 
food to the hungry... drink to the thirsty... 
clothing to the naked... shelter to the home- 
less... and to welcome the stranger are 
actions so basic that at the end of time we 
shall have to render an account of them. 

“It is a work of concrete, authentic love 
for the poor that is not possible apart from a 
certain integration into their world and apart 
from bonds of real friendship with those 
who suffer despoliation and injustice. The 
solidarity is not with ‘the poor’ in the 
abstract but with human beings of flesh and 
bone. Without love and affection, without 
— why not say it? — tenderness, there can 
be no true gesture of solidarity.” i 

— Gutierrez, We Drink From Our Own 


What do the works of mercy have to do 
with preventing warfare and militarism? 

Dorothy Day: “The works of merc” 
are the opposite of the works of war, fee. 
ing the hungry, sheltering the homeless, 
nursing the sick, visiting the prisoner. But 
we are destroying crops, setting fire to 
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entire villages and to the people in them. 
We are not performing the works of 
mercy but the works of war.” 

— Dorothy Day, founder of the Catholic 
Worker movement 


When liberation theologians say- that 
“God has made a preferential option for 
the poor,” do they mean that we, too, 
should be especially dedicated to working 
for justice for the poor? 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer: “There remains 
an experience of incomparable value... to 
see the great events of world history from 
below; from the perspective of the outcast, 
the suspects, the maltreated, the powerless, 
the oppressed, the reviled — in short, from 
the perspective of those who suffer.” 

— Dietrich Bonhoeffer, German Lutheran 


pastor martyred in the struggle against Nazism, 
in Letters and Papers from Prison. 


What are the human costs of this soli- 
darity with the poor in Central America? 

Archbishop Romero: “Christ asks us 
not to fear persecution, because — believe 
me, brothers and sisters — whoever has 
cast his or her lot with the poor will have 
to endure the same fate as the poor, and in 
E] Salvador we know what the fate of the 
poor is: to disappear, to be tortured, to be 
a prisoner, to be found dead.” 

— Romero, The Word Remains. 


What are the costs of nonviolent soli- 
darity for activists in North America? 

James W. Douglass: “The first things 
to be disrupted by our commitment to 
nonviolence will not be the system but our 
own lives.” 

— James Douglass, theologian and nonvio- 
lent activist, Peace Times, April-May 1992. 


That sounds just like the-Beatitudes: 
“Blessed are those who are persecuted 
for the sake of justice.” Why is the cost of 
peacemaking so high? 

Father Daniel Berrigan: “For my 
brother and myself the choice is already 
made. We have chosen to be powerless 
criminals in a time of criminal power. We 


have chosen to be branded as peace crimi- — 


nals by war criminals.... There are a hun- 
dred nonviolent means of resisting those 
who would inflict death as the ordinary 
way of life. There are a hundred ways of 
nonviolent resistance up to now untried, 
or half-tried, or badly tried. But the peace 
will not be won without such serious and 
constant and sacrificial and courageous 
actions on the part of large numbers of 
good men and women. The peace will not 
be won without the moral equivalent of 
the loss and suffering and separation that 
the war itself is exacting.” 

— Daniel Berrigan, Jesuit priest, draft 
resister, convicted peace felon, in “Sermon 
from the Underground.” 


What if we might be at risk for speak- 
ing out? Isn’t it safer to sometimes keep 
silent when we witness an injustice? 

Gutierrez: “We. regard ourselves as 
guilty for keeping silence in the face of 
the events agitating our country. In the 
face of repression, detentions, the eco- 
nomic crisis, the loss of jobs by so many 
workers, murders and tortures, we have 
kept silent as though we did not belong to 
that world. The cowardice that keeps 
silent in the face of the sufferings of the 
poor and that offers any number of adroit 
justifications represents an oP seri- 
ous failure.” 

— Gutierrez, We Drink From Our Own Well 


How can we support one another when 
ve face hardships in the struggle for jus- 
tice? Where do we find the courage to 
carry on even when we face persecution? 

Base Christian community in Brazil: 


“The faith and courage of the members of 


our communities in the face of threats, 


During the Poor People’s Campaign in 1968, activists built Resurrection City on the Washington Mall to make the 
suffering and inhumanity of poverty visible. A few spigots provided the only water available to the encampment. 


misunderstandings, and persecution for 
justice’ sake are sustained and strength- 


ened by the support each individual gives 


the others, by the support each community 
gives the others, by our very struggle and 
activity, by meditation on the word of 
God, and by the recollection of the wit- 
ness given by those who have struggled 
for justice.” : 


— quoted by Gutierrez, We Drink From 
Our Own Wells. 


Does that mean that faith and love can 
become the wellsprings of political resis- 
tance and revolution? 

James W. Douglass: “Jesus resisted 
evil with an intensity which revealed the 
uselessness and irrelevance of violence, 


‘and this resistance of love constitutes the 


Christian revolution.” 

James Douglass: “Faith is a commit- 
ment to the world’s transformation through 
God to a kingdom of justice and peace.” 

— James Douglass, Lightning East to West, 
Orbis Books. 


Why do nonviolence trainings empha- 
size studying the strategies and history of 
past nonviolent movements as a prepara- 
tion for civil disobedience? 

Dorothee Solie: “This is intended as a 
call to resistance so that we can learn 
deliberate violation of the rules, nonvio- 
lent illegality, and civil disobedience 
together. It is possible to violate laws and 
regulations governing property without 
committing violence against human 
beings. Our imaginations in this area are 
underdeveloped. If we want to take part in 
liberation movements, then the militarism 
that dominates us is our main enemy.” 

— Dorothee Sdlle, West German theolo- 


gian and peace activist, Of War and Love, 
Orbis Books, 1983. 


How can unarmed activists stand up 
against the military power and police 
repression of the modern nation-state? 

Daniel Berrigan: “One is called to 
live nonviolently, even if the change one 
works for seems impossible. It may or 
may not be possible to turn the U.S. 
around through nonviolent revolution. But 
one thing favors such an attempt: the total 
inability of violence to change anything 
for the better.” 


Do nonviolent movements have any 
realistic hope of building enough interna- 
tional strength to overcome the enormous 
power of globe-spanning corporations, 
military regimes and dictatorships that 
massacre their own people? 

Martin Luther King, Jr.: “We in the 
West must bear in mind that the poor 
countries are poor primarily because we 
have exploited them through political or 


economic colonialism. Americans in par- 
ticular must help their nation repent of her 
modern economic imperialism. But move- 
ments in our countries alone will not be 
enough. In Latin America, for example, 
national reform movements. have almost 
despaired of nonviolent methods; many 
young men, even many priests, have 
joined guerilla movements in the hills. So 
many of Latin America’s problems have 
roots in the United States of America that 
we need to form a solid, united move- 
ment, nonviolently conceived and carried 
tnrough, so that pressure can be brought 
to bear on the-capital and government 
power structures concerned, from both 
sides of the problem at once. I think that 
may be the only hope for a nonviolent 
solution in Latin America today; and one 
of the most powerful expressions of non- 
violence may come out of that interna- 
tional coalition of socially aware forces, 
operating outside government frame- 
works.” 


— Martin Luther King, Jr., The Trumpet of 


Conscience. 


But isn’t nonviolence a passive and 
symbolic form of protest that is too weak 
to seriously challenge a military regime? 

Mohandas Gandhi: “Nonviolence 
does not mean meek submission to the 
will of the evil-doer, but it means the pit- 
ting of one’s whole soul against the will 
of the tyrant. Working under this law of 
our being, it is possible for a single indi- 
vidual to defy the whole might of an 
unjust empire.” 


How can nonviolent protest defy an 
entire empire? How does a force that 
seems based on passive resistance 
become strong enough to challenge pow- 
erful systems of injustice? 

Adolfo Perez Esquivel: “We struggle 
by rendering operative the force of love in 
the battle of liberation. Active nonvio- 
lence is a response, a step forward 
(whether the world realizes it or not) that 
is based on the gospel. Nonviolence is a 
way of answering evil and injustice with 
truth, and hate with love. For truth and 
love are the weapons of the spirit in the 
face of repression. Nonviolence is not 
passivity or conformism. It is a spirit and 
a method. It is a spirit of prophecy, for it 
denounces all sundering of a community 
of brothers and sisters and proclaims that 
this community can only be rebuilt 
through love. And it is a method — an 
organized set of ruptures in the civil order 


so as to disturb the system responsible for 


the injustices we see around us. 
“Here we see the power of the dispos- 
sessed, the weapon of the poor. The strug- 


Photo by 
Ollie Atkins 


gle, then, will be the people’s struggle. 
Here is participation indeed. Here is no 
elitist contest, no partisan struggle. The 
means will include boycotts, strikes, non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, og 
strikes, and many other actions.” 

— Adolfo Perez Esquivel): Argentieith 
nonviolent resister; 1980 Nobel. Prize) winner, 
from Christ in.aPonchéiis aoc 4 Be eR 


What level of nonviolent resistance will 
it take to enable us to overturn economic 
injustice in the United States? 

Martin Luther King, Jr.: “I intended 
to show that nonviolence will be effective, 


but not until it has achieved the massive 
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tinent of a sustained, 
ee action movement of civil disobedi- 
ence on the national scale. The dispos- 
sessed of this nation — the poor, both 
white and black — live in a cruelly unjust 
society. They must organize a revolution 
against that injustice, not against the lives 
of the persons who are their fellow citi- 
zens, but against the structures through 
which the society is refusing to take means 
which have been called for, and which are 
at hand, to lift the load of poverty.” 
— Martin Luther King, Jr., The Trumpet of 
Conscience 


Many peace activists believe that our 
first and most urgent task is to resist war 
and militarism. Shouldn’t that be the high- 
est priority, with work on behalf of the 
poor perhaps of slightly lesser urgency? 

Mohandas Gandhi: “A pacifism 
which can see the cruelties only of occa- 
sional military warfare and is blind to the 
continuous cruelties of our social system 
is worthless.” 

Mohandas Gandhi: “Poverty is the 
worst form of violence.” 


Yet antiwar activism seems more com- 
pelling because war is an international cri- 
sis that must be halted. Is working to help 
poor people really of the same life-and- 
death urgency as the struggle to end war? 

Daniel Berrigan: “Sometime in your 
life, hope that you might see one starved 
man, the look on his face when the bread 
finally arrives. Hope that you might have 
baked it or bought it — or even kneaded it 
yourself. For that look on his face, for 
your hands meeting his across a piece of 
bread, you might be willing to lose a lot 
or suffer a lot — or die a little, even.” 


How can the humble work of finding 
food and housing for the hungry and 
homeless ever change the world? 

Dorothy Day: “What we would like to 
do is change the world — make it a little 
simpler for people to feed, clothe, and 
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shelter themselves as God intended them 
to do. And, by fighting for better condi- 
‘tions, by crying out unceasingly for the 
rights of the workers, the poor, of the des- 
titute — the rights of the worthy and the 
unworthy poor, in other words — we can, 
to a certain extent, change the world; we 
can work for the oasis, the little cell of joy 
and peace in a harried world..” 
— Dorothy Day, the Catholic Worker 


The necessary urgency seems to be 
lacking to overcome the crisis of poverty 
and economic injustice. How can civil 
disobedience become forceful enough to 
confront the societal emergency of pover- 
ty, hunger and homelessness? 

Martin Luther King, Jr.: “There is 
nothing wrong with a traffic law which 
says you have to stop.for a red light. But 
when a fire is raging, the fire truck goes 
right through that red light, and normal 
traffic had better get out of its way. Or, 
when a man is bleeding to death, the 
ambulance goes through those red lights at 
top speed... Disinherited people all over the 
world are bleeding to death from deep 
social and economic wounds. They need 
brigades of ambulance drivers who will 
have to ignore the red lights of the present 
system until the emergency is solved. 
Massive civil disobedience is a strategy for 
social change which is at least as forceful 
as an ambulance with its siren on full.” 

— Martin Luther King, Jr., The Trumpet of 
Conscience 


What are the principles that can 
inspire and unify people to join together 
to build a massive resistance movement? 

Dorothee Sélle: “To question and 
rebel means to organize resistance. What 
we need now and what we will need in 


the coming years is a broad, comprehen- 
Sive resistance movement against mili- 
tarism, a movement that includes mem- 
bers of every political grouping from the 
center to the left. We have to take up the 
cause of peace, take sides with life, inter- 
fere nonviolently and illegally. 

“T think we can learn the most for our 
purposes from the liberation struggles in 
the Third World. I have been given a leaflet 
from the resistance movement in Chile, a 
leaflet that can be distributed there only at 
the risk of one’s life. These Chileans are 
reflecting on their situation, on what it 
means to live under a dictatorship and what 
is happening to them as a result. I think we 
can adopt a great deal of what they say, for 
they say: ‘Rebel! Don’t cooperate with 
death! Choose life!’ They also say: ‘Don’t 
let them steal away your soul! Amen!’ * 

— Dorothee Sélle, Of War and Love 


Has a massive campaign of civil dis- 
obedience ever been organized in 
America that was able to persevere in the 
face of brutal repression and overcome 
powerful systems of injustice? 

Martin Luther King, Jr.: “The higher 
level is mass civil disobedience. There 
must be more than a statement to the larg- 
er society; there must be a force that inter- 
rupts its functioning at some key point. 
That interruption must not, however, be 
clandestine or surreptitious. It is not nec- 
essary to invest it with guerrilla romanti- 
cism. It must be open and, above all, con- 
ducted by large masses without violence. 
If the jails are filled to thwart it, its mean- 
ing will become even clearer. 

“Boycotting buses in Montgomery, 
demonstrating in Birmingham, the citadel 
of segregation, and defying guns, dogs, 
and clubs in Selma, while maintaining 
disciplined nonviolence, totally confused 
the rulers of the South. If they let us 
march, they admitted their lie that the 
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The Mourning Mothers hold rag dolls, symbolizing the loss of innocent life in war, at a San Francisco protest. 


black man was content. If they shot us 
down, they told the world they were inhu- 
man brutes. They tried to stop us by 
threats and fear, the tactic that had long 
worked so effectively. But nonviolence 
had muzzled their guns and Negro defi- 
ance had shaken their confidence. When 
they finally reached for clubs, dogs, and 
guns, they found the world was watching, 
and then the power of nonviolent protest 
became manifest. 

“It dramatized the essential meaning of 
the conflict and in magnified strokes 
made clear who was the evildoer and who 
was the undeserving victim. The nation 
and the world were sickened and through 
national legislation wiped out a thousand 
Southern laws, ripping gaping holes in the 
edifice of segregation.” 

— Martin Luther King, Jr., The Trumpet of 
Conscience 


How has the feminist movement helped 
shape the various nonviolent movements 
by teaching the necessity of finding alter- 
natives to patriarchal systems of power, 
warfare, abuse and violence? 

Dorothee Sdlle: “The women’s move- 
ment displays its real strength when it pre- 
sents a vision of life that differs from the 
prevailing one. Women will become 
strong when they stop worshipping the 
golden calves that men worship: unlimited 
economic growth, national security, the 
balance of terror... 

“We shall become free only when we 
beat our swords into plowshares, as Isaiah 
says, and when we learn to operate irriga- 
tion systems, not tanks. We shail be free 
and we shall be women only when we 
join forces with life against production for 
death and the ongoing preparation for 
murder. We shall not become free by 
retiring into the private sphere and saying, 
‘Count me out,’ nor shall we become free 
by conforming to a society that holds its 
generals and millionaires in particularly 
high regard. We shall become free when 
we learn to work for peace actively, delib- 
erately, and militantly.” 

— Dorothee Sdlle, Of War and Love 


Why have women always played a cen- 
tral role in social-change movements? 

Sojourner Truth:. “If the first woman 
God ever made was strong enough to turn 
the world upside down ail alone, these 
together ought to be able to turn it back and 
get it right side up again. And now they is 
asking to do it, the men better let them.” 


— Sojourner Truth, abolitionist, social 
reformer, and fighter for women’s rights. 

Sojourner Truth: “If women want any 
rights more’n they got, why don’t they just 
take them, and not be talking about it.” 


Why did the feminist movement play 
such an important role in the development 
of the peace movement, nonviolence train- 
ings, and consensus decision-making? 

Lynne Shivers: “Nonviolence training 
is important because it empowers us and 
forces us to consider means and ends, and 
because it decentralizes power. Most 
important, however, it strengthens the 
movement for social change. Feminism 
remains as important as nonviolence in 
my thinking. It is my concern to work out 
any apparent contradictions since I think 
that one without the other would be 
unsuccessful.” 


— Lynne Shivers, quoted in Reweaving the 
Web of Life, New Society Publishers, 1983. 


Can pacifists and activists who are 
committed to nonviolence still act in soli- 
darity with liberation movements that do 
not adhere to nonviolence? 

Gene Sharp: “Gandhi was not blind to 
the realities of conflict often involved in 
wars, and to the fact that one side might 
well have much more right on its side 
than the other. In such cases, ‘neutrality’ 
or ‘impartiality’ played no role in 
Gandhi’s thinking. Gandhi wrote, “Whilst 
all violence is bad and must be con- 
demned in the abstract, it is permissible 
for, it is even the duty of, a believer in 
ahimsa (nonviolence) to distinguish 
between the aggressor and the defender. 
Having done so, he will side with the 
defender in a nonviolent manner, i.e., give 
his life in saving him.’ Even if the defend- 
er continued to struggle by violent means 
in such an instance, Gandhi believed that 
such nonviolent intervention and assis- 
tance would contribute to a quicker and 
less vindictive peace.” 

— Gene Sharp, author and theoretician of 
nonviolent resistance, in Gandhi As A Political 
Strategist, Porter Sargent Publishers, 1979. 


Doesn’t our belief in nonviolence 


require us to insist that oppressed peoples 


in Third World countries adopt nonvio- 
lence as their only means of struggle? 
Thomas Merton: “A theology of love 
cannot afford to be sentimental. It cannot 
afford to preach edifying generalities about 
charity, while identifying ‘peace’ with mere 
established power and legalized violence 
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against the oppressed. A theology of love 
cannot be allowed merely to serve the inter- 
ests of the rich and powerful, justifying 
their wars, their violence and their bombs, 
while exhorting the poor and underprivi- 
leged to practice patience, meekness, long- 


suffering, and to solve their problems, if at — 


all, nonviolently. 

“A theology of love may also conceiv- 
ably turn out to be a theology of revolution. 
In any case, it is a theology of resistance, a 
refusal of the evil that reduces a brother or 
sister to homicidal desperation... 

“Instead of preaching the Cross for 
others and advising them to suffer patient- 
ly the violence which we sweetly impose 
on them, with the aid of armies and 
police, we might conceivably recognize 
the right of the less fortunate to use force, 
and study more seriously the practice of 
nonviolence and humane methods on our 
own part when, as it happens, we possess 
the most stupendous arsenal of power the 
world has ever known.” 

— Thomas Merton, Catholic monk, theolo- 
gian and author, from “Toward a Theology of 
Resistance,” in The Nonviolent Alternative. 


Why did people in El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua — including 
many priests, nuns and people of faith — 
resort to armed insurrection? 

Fernando Cardenal: “I came here to a 
country that’s been governed for nearly 
half a century by an unjust, murderous, 
bloody dictatorship, one that eradicated 
whole families. I read to the U.S. 
Congress whole lists of families — father, 
mother, grandparents, teenagers, and 
younger children — murdered in the 
mountains. In the final 52 days of the 
offensive alone, 50,000 persons died in 
Nicaragua. Here, then, taking sides with 
the people by joining with those who are 
struggling and offering their lives to 
defend the people — supporting them and 
becoming one of them, in the people’s 
defense... We’re taking sides, yes — with 
the good Samaritan. Here you have to 
take sides, you have to be a partisan. 
Either you’re with the slaughtered or 
you’re with the slaughterers. From a 
gospel point of view, I don’t think there 
was any other legitimate option we could 
have made.” 

— Fernando Cardenal, Jesuit priest and for- 
mer Minister of Education in Nicaragua, quoted 
by Teofilo Cabrestrero in Ministers of God, 
Ministers of the People, Orbis Books, 1983. 


See A Dialogue on Nonviolence page /6 
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WINGS 


by Julia Vinograd 

A young guy with his piled-high shopping cart 

goes around the night corner hunched inside 

his torn black jacket against the wind. 

He also wears a pair of big white feather wings 

| strapped to his back, hanging a little crooked. 
Feathers white as paper waiting for a poem. 
Tentative lines perch on his face like pigeon tracks. 

| Did he work as a cloakroom attendant at a costume ball 
and did the wings follow him home? 

Believing he had a home? 

Did he mug an angel who owned nothing useful? 
Words crawl in the heavy feathers like fleas 

| biting memory into music. It’s cold. 

Do the wings work? 

| Probably not, but neither does he. 

He, his shopping cart and his big shaggy wings 

climb the knees of god 

all night long. 


Not Art, Not Yet 


by Marie Burnett 


When I became homeless yes, I did need a poem. 

Not one poem, not two, but one hundred and three. 
Moreover, : 

I needed poems that could speak 

to my new experience. 

I had not heard of the Street Spirit 

or Street Poets 

or Witness Literature. 

So, drawing on my education 

obtained up on the hill, 

I peeked into the Canon of English Literature. 

The canon was stunned at my aplomb. 

It's mouth fell open, silent, froze all agape. 

Though it was clear that the canon 

was a place not intended for human habitation, 

I crawled inside, hung up curtains, made myself at home. 
As I slept, Milton appeared to me in a dream. 

"Please, sir," I begged, "Sir, if you please, please 

write a new poem, another truly great poem that speaks 
to those of us who live just outside this enormous canon. 
After all it was you who wrote about the world's first 
case of eviction." 

Milton stared me down for what seemed like an eternity. 
"You are free," Milton said to me, "to come back 

and visit me but only during my office hours." 

He thumped his finger on a card that held his schedule. 
It hung outside his door. 


BLOOD MONEY 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
Blood money of the murderer and thief 
stained with the blood of death and grief 
plied in Las Vegas, Atlantic City, and Chase Manhattan 
in the pockets of thugs and mugs garbed in silk and satin 
stockpiled debt and exponential slavery from the 
Dragon’s Eye 
from legalized criminality to create your great “I” 
Your Why you are always in debt 
For some money that you never get? 
Blood money in tanks and offshore banks and sex-shops 
in contract bids where they choose the bid’s top 
for a kickback 
blood money’s rules are always stacked 
It trickles down through the gauntlet of middlemen 
to disappear into the void and never back again 
Blood money in budget deficits and Sub-Prime losses 
manufactured by banks, corporations and party bosses 
from sweatshops and plantations and rental rates 
one-armed bandits and election slates — lined with gold 
the celebrity parade of sellouts for the young and old 
the tons of paper debts that bury you alive or dead 
when you cannot pay, they burn you instead 
for Blood money the papier-maché mountain of debt 
and asks thé empty-handed, 
“You are not dead yet?” 


What It Means 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 

What does it Mean 

When Yes means No and Stop means Go? 

When Peace means War and Non-White means Poor? 

When Love means Hate and Hate means Good? 
When you drop a Nuke and then Knock on Wood 

then retreat to Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood? 

What does it mean? 


“A young guy with his piled-high shopping cart.” 


Forgetting for a 


Moment 
by George Wynn 


Aging tough 

with look 

of featherweight 
boxer: banged up nose 
screams maniacally 
at passers-by 

he's been living 

on the streets 

far too long 

Asian street cleaner 
tosses him packets 
of oatmeal cookies 
he smiles 

offers his hands 

up in prayer 

sits down on a bench 
munches 

she pats his back 
"You OK?" 

"Yes," he nods 

and he is for 

the moment 


Body With Spirit 
by George Wynn 


The old hobo 
eyes the young 
men shooting dice 

in the alley 

and remembers 

a young farm boy 
shooting hoops 

serious looks 

at the mirror 

make him sulk 

we must learn 

to carry the 

passage of time 

and not get us down 

he's slept on forlorn 
Frisco streets 

far too long 

in the morn 

packs his gear 

one stop for Tenderloin 
Vietnamese fried rice 

a hearty gulp of beer 

for the road 

then it's thumb 

to the wind 

smiling at the 

Southwest orange horizon 
from the back 

of a Chevy pickup 
"Bryce Canyon 
and Zion, 

here comes 

a young lion 

in an old body." 


Room 


by Don Hagelberg 


Off the streets 

In a single room 

Of an occupied hotel 

I am still considered 
Homeless by those 

Who law up the rights 
Of those of us 

Who do not care to vote. 


sidewalk mass 
12-25-08 
by Randy Fingland 


it’s Christmas day, 
a reminder of how 
everyday 

could be so easily 
observed 


were full support 
given to each 
living one 

who deserves some 
respect 


since the bottom line 
for everyone 

is 
living 


Without a Sole to 


My Name 

by Don Hagelberg 
Brown sheets of 
Corrugated cardboard 
Sandwich my bed 

Spread in daylight 

On the sidewalk 

Of my home on this street. 


I sleep during the day 
Because in the night 
Gangs of thieves 

Will steal the “goods” 
Of those who sleep 
On the cold street. 


During the night 
I walk or pace 
In broad circles 
Around the edges 

Of those places 

At which I sleep by day. 


All has gone well 
Until last Tuesday 

For in the daylight 
While I slept 

Someone stole my shoes 
And left me soleless. 


Photo by Dong Lin from One American Reality, Cypress Press 


Feasting on Fraternity 
by Marie Burnett 


once upon a time 

i lived inside this poem 
it was dark outside 
and i was afraid 

until i felt 

the familiar 

touch 

the rich 

texture 

the radiant warmth 

of words 

i took these words 
made them my own 
wrapped around me 
like a cape 

the words 

swirled 

the words 

spun me 

like a top 

atop the words 

i whispered, "shelter" 
and i was inside 

with a bed 

a chair 

a desk 
soon 
sooner than 

one could imagine 

i was sitting down 

sipping iambic pentameter 
gobbling guttural stops 
and then — 
i feasted 

i feasted 

and i feasted 
and i feasted 
upon fraternity 


White Desert 

by Cassandra Dallett 
White desert — 

towns invite __ 

New Orleans soul. 
Awkwardly white folks 

reach out and give. 
Cautiously they step through - 
discriminatory background checks, | 
and the safe distance imposed "4 
between ghetto fugees and 

crisp suburban neighborhoods : 
Human connections are made 

but inner city ghosts follow. 

White rocks for coping appear 
thousands of miles from the hood. 
Jobs just out of hand’s-reach 

keep new lives out of hand. 

Back home, families splinter, 

homes drown 

poverty-thick 

muggy-loss. 


—— 
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Letters to President Obama 


by third graders in Margot Pepper and Kathleen 
Gadway’s class at Rosa Parks Elementary School 


Margot Pepper photos 


Third grade students from Rosa Parks School. 


“My name is Lucy and I am age 8. You can help America by taking 
| from the rich and giving to the poor so everyone can have a home. 
| Imagine if you didn’t have a home. How would you feel?” 


Dear President Obama, 

My name is Lucy anu ¥ am age 8. [ am writing to you because I want you to do 
something that will change our nation! Something that will help America! Something 
| that you will not regret. You can help America by taking from the rich and giving to 
‘| the poor so everyone can have a home. Imagine if you didn’t have a home. How 
would you feel? Think about it. 

Some people have so‘much money they don’t know what to do with it. If you 
didn’t have a house, or if you didn’t have food to survive, you’d have to sell newspa- 
pers in front of stores. And if no one wanted news that day, then you wouldn’t have 
any food. My family is almost like that. We live with our mother. She is a teacher 


who just got a pink slip. Ease ob ue pen thing. Please. 
; Sincerely, 
Lucille Scheele 


ebaow sons ij 

Dear President Obama, 

President Obama, I know you must like the White House. What do you do in 
there? One thing I really want to ask: is your daughter finally happy with her new 
dog? I was just writing a letter to give you a cheer, since you are the first African 
American president in the U.S.A. So have a great time being the president because if I 
was in the White House, I’d have the time of my life. You can make it big. I mean big 
time and you can live there. That must be lots of fun. And now you can raise taxes on 
the rich and lower them for us ‘One more thing: when I grow up, I might run for pres- 
ident too. Thank you for putting that:in my head. 

Sincerely, 

Jermiah I. Robinson T. 

P.S. You rock! Yes We Can! 


Dear Mr. President, Obama, 

I am writing to tell, you, that: Tm, superbly delighted that you are this nation’s new 
president. I also have a hopefully suitable idea to expand the status of this nation. My 
idea is that we should not take, arms against others but try to befriend these foreign 
citizens of our planet, that in some ways are just like us! Of all my eight years on this 
planet, I hoped that an African- American would take the presidential office, but what 
surprised me was that we. would have a Hawaiian African-American president. Now 
we have a whole new, era. of hope i in this country. I utmost wish that you agree with 
my suggestion, and have a ‘remarkably astounding time. 

Sincerely, 

Scan Hiliran, Te RES 
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Dear Pees Obaman, ee 

I want to tell you something about my country, which is Palestine. They are shoot- 
ing, throwing bombs at us. Fire is all over the place, in even the hospitals. Ever since 
George Bush made things worse. My family is there, my eleven uncles and seven 
aunts and cousins. Some are pregnant, others have babies. 

My family watches the news on TV in my language. The worst, was an army man 
holding a baby from my. country, trying to kill it with a stick. Somebody from my 
| country threw a rock at the soldier’s forehead. I have a plan. Why don’t people from 
my country throw sticks with fire on them to protect themselves? I feel worried about 
| my family. We need peace, President Obama, but they never give us any peace 
| because they want my country. Mr. Obama, I love Palestine and they are destroying 
| it. | don’t want to die without my family and country. Would you? 

We believe Mohamed is the last prophet. He is my hero. President Obama, do you 
understand? He lived a long time ago with all the other Islamics. They just want 
peace for their country, President Obama. 

What a nice man you are. I really love your daughters. What grades are they in? 
My birthday was Monday, March 9, 2009. I just turned 9. Can you come visit? I real- 
ly want a gift for my birthday. A surprise: you could stop the war for my next birth- 
day, President Obama. Be brave, President Obama, 

Love, 

Sabreen Khairy Imtair 


Why 


by Judy Jones 


Looking in the mirror 

i did see 

tears of blood 

pouring down my cheeks 


why 
are there homeless 
dying in the streets 


why 
don’t all people 
have enough to eat 


why 
is a woman 
sleeping on the street 


why 
is the man 
eating out of garbage cans 


why 

do people murder 

the poorest of the poor 
in the cold dark nights 


why 

do children 

hold signs 

standing in the streets 
begging for a dime or two 


why 

do people 

in limos drive by 

laughing as old people 
pushing all they own 

in their grocery cart homes 


why 

won’t police 
let homeless 
people sleep 


why 

is the girl — 

dying of pneumonia 
with sores on her feet 
left unattended 

on a cold concrete street 


why 

are women and children 
with no homes 

raped in the night 

their silenced screams 
piercing our dreams __ 


why 
do people 
set the homeless on fire 


MODY eek 

do shopkeepers _ 

pour poison in their trash 
knowing the next 
homeless person 

looking for food 

may die that night 


why 

can’t billionaires see 
children dying 

from lack of medical care 


why. a 
do babies women and men 
die from hunger and neglect 


looking in the mirror once more 
tears of blood doth pour 

they were the tears 

of the poorest of the poor 

dying on our streets 

one day in eternity 

all shall see 


the homeless person 
dying before our eyes 
is you and me 


But don't make it too long... 


Contemplative Souls 
by George Wynn 


Authorities and media feed 
on stereotyping the 
dispossessed of the street 
Lately there's been much 
ado 'bout the not so 

lucky ones stinking up 

the kingdom of books 

little said 'bout the 
productive thinking and reading 
the not so lucky ones do 

sitting in the Public Library 
fulfilling intellectual needs 

It's one of the few places 

still free 

What better place to shut 
oneself up for a moment 

of contemplative grace 

So this here's a modest plea 

to let the sun shine through 

the windows on the 

tables of the not so lucky ones 
be gentle 

to all give space 

reading is never detrimental 


Gloomy Instructor 
by Claire J. Baker 
Muddy rut, 


punch in the gut, 
pebble in the boot, 


old shadow book — 
hey, we invite 
your heavy lesson! 


We could say more. 
But you always want 
the last word. 


You've seasoned us well, 
grim grump. Our scruff's 
raw where you grab. 
Come on, Depression 
here in the streets. 

We're ready for any test! 


His Father 


| by George Wynn 


It's been 5 years now 

he still thinks about him 
every day 

It doesn't seem fair 

he died on father's day 

he can't talk to anybody 
about it 

he keeps silent 

he never knew his mother 
she preferred 

the high of alcohol 

to the high of parenting 
he's a fry cook 6 days 
Sunday he's on the 

city bus to marin headlands 
Pebbles under his feet trekking 


+ steep hiking trails gazing at the deer 


coyotes and horses outside 
their stable — : 

he only stops Amie 
to sip mineral water and 
thank mother nature 


| for being herself 


At the beach he dips 

his feet in icy water 

gazing out at the waves 
reminds him 

of wrassling with the old 
man (ex carnival strongman) 
in the Rogue River sand 

He catches the last bus home 
crossing the golden gate 

he thanks 

his father for always 

being himself 

and being there in spirit 

for his only son 

on this lonely father's day 
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$270-00 COULD MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
LIFG OR DEATH. 


asphyxiated from lack of 


ar like a | 
rom the sea to q hot coner 


cie slab” 


* This would have cast $290.00 for the meds if it were 


not for the coverage, It only costs $25.00 now” 


@ 200? ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY TJ WALKUP 


Artist TJ Walkup reflects on the injustices in the U.S. system of health care. 


37 million people in this country are living in “poverty”. The National Coalition on Homelessness 
describes this societal condition : 


“Homelessness and poverty are inextricably linked. Poor people are frequently unable to pay for housing, 
food, childcare, health care, and education. Difficult choices must he made when limited resources cover 
only some of these necessities. Often it is housing, which absorbs a high proportion of income that must be 
dropped. Being poor means being an illness, an accident, or a paycheck away from living on the streéts.” 


Might add Death to that. By cutting services we commit our brothers and sisters to a sentence of poverty, 
even homelessness or death by our society. A sentence to live with in the downward spiral of hopelessness 
and poverty. A sentence to live on the outside of all things related to the ideology that we say we share... 
“Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness”. We might be created equal but denying a National Health 
Care Policy would surely prove unequal and Un American! 


“Homelessness and & 


poverty are inextricably 
linked. Poor people are 
| frequently unable to pay 
for housing, food, 
childcare, health care, 
and education, Difficult 
choices must be made 
when limited resources 
cover only some of these 
necessities. Often it is 
housing, which absorbs 
a high preportion of 
income that must be 


dropped. Being poor 


means being an illness, 
an accident, or a 
paycheck away from 
living on the streets.” 


gargoylexi@sbeglobal net 


i Sources Cited: American Lung Association, http:/49 

b beat national average. by Avi Burk hits i Siu. cdus-i68 Vbreathineburk dunt 

Attack Asthma: Why America Needs a Public Health Defense Sysiem to Battle Environmental Threats May 2000 The Pew 

| Environmental Heth Commission bitp:/Avww healthyamericans.or reparts/fles/asthaut pdf , 

@ Vational Coalition on Homlessness website hiup-/soew natonathomeiess axeiublicatousfartssvhy pint Declaration af 
ladependence July 4, 21776 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
SPECTRUM 


by Claire J. Baker 


Black is black and white is white. 
And always there is gray. 
We may not know it, yet we might 


A Suggestion 


by Claire J. Baker 


Why not hope for 
trickle-down POETRY 
from pretty clouds 
tree tops 

or steeple bells 


get a how pale is black, how dark is white 
little lucky or what be hidden, what in sight 
catch a poem or when we go which part will stay -- 
drifting down if white is black and black is white 


from somewhere high. and gray is gray is gray. 


So I am hopeful that | will recover soon but | thought about how this might be fatal to some one outside of my 
hopeful circumstances. Or some one who is outside. If | were on the street or had to pay more for meds and 
doctors care this could devastate me. We need health reform so bad in this country and I'm ndy sure how we are 
going to get it. I started making calls around town to find out about how many people that are “with out 
addresses” are counted to have died in SF in year 2008. The Lung Association says, “ Today, more than 14 
million people in this country suffer from asthma, and it causes more than 3,000 deaths per year. Death rates 
from asthma attacks are increasing every year even as rates of death from all other causes are declining.” The 
City of San Francisco has no comprehensive data on these deaths as they pertain to “people with out addresses” 
or in a common language HOMELESS. I spoke with the City Examiner who is charged with collecting such data 
and he referred my to a 2006 report that only cited general information and non-specific to anything related to 
poverty or to “people with out addresses”. Guess poor people don’t count? Dead Wrong! 


Passion In Solitude 
by George Wynn 

She — an excellent writer 

in her journal 

if she missed even 

a single day 

she'd feel half-insane 

writing her observations 
reflections of a street 

life she'd escaped 

for a cabin in the woods 

lit her up like the candle flame 
keeping her awake 

late into the writing night 

she no longer had a 

young firm figure 

jealous women whispered about 
she no longer saw doctors 

— news always bad 


In dreams so haunted 

by years being unkind 

to her body 

she'd wake regretting 

not falling in love with words 
in time of post-adolescent pain 


In the long silent night 
before she died she wrote 
"writing is like breathing 
please allow me a few 
more breaths..." 


The Calling 


by George Wynn 
Uninhibited teenage girl 

not big not small 

in banquet in Chinatown 
bangs table 

if chopsticks could 

speak, "Let us rest 

that would be best." 

She rushes out sito alley 
places her plate 

of food on pavement 

shouts back into dining hall: 
"Don't forget to leave some 
for the mice and cockroaches 
She rushes home 

in the afternoon sun 

Now ten years later 

she is a nun 


Check an article about SF Bayview beating 
National Averages found here: 

hitp: userwwwiisfsu cdu/~jo67/ 
breatlingburk Rimi 

it speaks to the fact that people in poverty 
usually pay the price. The report says, 
“Nationally, those hit hardest by asthma are 
low-income urban youth, kids without 
proper medical care whose developing lungs 
are exposed to filthy, polluted air.” and there 
are over “31,000” people with asthma in SF @ 
alone. : ATTACK § 


N 
6 ANTES EX 


‘ites $325 BILLION in costs a year for chronic & 
diseases alone. “In 1998, on average about 
14.5 people died every day from asthma.” § 
How come we never hear about it? Is there a § 
Media Black Out on the subject of asthma as § 
it relates to Children and Poverty? I’m not 
going to accuse Media of being so cruel as to 
ignore to death the subject of people who 
suffocate from this disease, I’m just 


saying that even }-don’t think about it 
everyday until ] can’t breathe! At one time £ 
between 1960-77 asthma deaths were § 
| falling. Credit is due to the fact there there 
was an increase in available health care. In § 
this day and age of City Budget Cuts to 
Healthcare and services one would hope thet 
we could take a more practical appcoach to 
prevention by imreeriiz environment and 


awess. Catching the bill after the fact is. 
surely more burdensome than if we had 
better policies in place for prevention. 


Street People More 
Victimized Than Myself ) 


by Maureen Hartmann 


On a walk this morning, cc 

I met a low-income man, Leon, 

who had been at the funeral 

of Jon Johnson, a homeless man 

who had a problem with alcooholism and 
was written about in Street Spirit. 

Leon graciously accepted 

my treat to orange juice. 

I meditated on my walk that I was just 
victimized by Delta Airlines 

who refused to refund my round-trip ticket 
which I had brought somewhat impulsively. 
I meditated today that I blame myself just 
as I’m sure some low-income and homeless 
people, who are victimized by society, do, 
and castigate themselves for their situation. 
I realized that most of them go on surviving 
without hurting themselves or anyone else, 
through their faith in God 

and are nice to those who try to help them. 


Awa 


What?’s In A Dream? 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


What’s In A Dream? 

A Harvest that stands unreaped? 
The Mocking Voices of its Mirage 

Upon whose Desert’s floor you sleep? 
Or the wasteland of Broken Dreams 

upon whose Grave you weep? 
Yet, is it not too the Dream 

that gives meaning and a vision to 
the automatons and vagabonds 

you’ve once described as you? 
So what’s in a dream? 

your magic idyllic land 
dancing ethereally in non-existence 

to the tunes of your phantom-band 

to the runes upon which dreams stand 
So what’s in a dream 

that has lured you so before? 

through Dream’s magic door 

When the dreams replace you too 
with the magic wands and whirling batons 
of those who will dream of you? 
So, it is a dream, is it not true, 
is from where you came and 
what will become of you? 
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Silver Tsunami in 
San Francisco 


from page | 


Maybe the police were confused by 
Supervisor-negotiator Ross Mirkarimi’s 
billion-dollar sentences. Perhaps they 
feared trampling by furious seasoned citi- 
zens wielding crutches, canes, or purses, 
yelling dangerous chants like, “Gavin’s 


not treating the Seniors right. Let’s give . 
_ him a big Spank!” The megaphone blared: 


“Spank! Spank! Spank!” to the Brass 
Liberation Orchestra’s New Orleans jazz. 
Whatever — the fuzz gave up. 

Henny Kelly did insist, “We need a 
senior riot!” but City Hall was not stormed. 
Though the above-described scene smacks 
of Monty Python’s “Gangs of Old Ladies” 
bit, no kerfuffle ensued. In fact, 73-year-old 
Lenny Reiter described 700 quiet, respect- 
ful elders in chairs happily socializing over 
lunches made by Meals on Wheels and On 
Lok’s 30th Street Senior Center. 

At the rally, Commissioner on Aging 
and Adult Services Edna James read a let- 
ter to Newsom requesting that other 
departments share cuts equitably. The 
Department of Aging and Adult Services 
(DAAS) made all the cuts they could, 
while some other departments did not. 

~ Newsom came back and asked the 
DAAS to slash the most crucial services. 
for the poor and disabled — including 
food programs like Meals on Wheels, 
Project Open Hand, Kimochi, Western 
Addition and Bayview Hunters Point; 
meals and other programs at On Lok’s 
30th Street Senior Center; the Curry 
Center; the Aquatic Park Senior Center: 
(the oldest in the City). The cuts even tar- 
geted In-Home Support Services, which 


The cuts will severely damage these 
agencies and will cause extreme suffering 
and distress to the immobilized people 
desperate for their help. 

Edna James insisted that the commis- 
sioners didn’t want to cut any more ser- 
Vices to the elderly until all departments 
had done so. “It wasn’t fair,” she said. 
“We did our part. So don’t come back 
until all the departments comply with the 
mayor’s requests.” 

The Silver Tsunami event’s hardwork- 
ing planning committee arranged for 
transportation for seniors, seating, food, 
and speakers. The colorful, vibrant 
demonstration included street theater and 
was coordinated by the Coalition of 
Agencies Serving the Elderly (CASE). 

Margaret Baran, executive director of 
the In-Home Supportive Services 
Consortium, said, “We brought a bunch of 
clients today. They mainly stay home, but 
we are thrilled we were actually able to 
get some out to this rally. Great turnout! 
People did a lot of work getting it orga- 
nized — the meals and chairs.” 

CASE represents more than 45 agen- 
cies that provide crucial services enabling 
more than 40,000 seniors and persons 
with disabilities to live “safely with digni- 
ty and independence in their homes and 
communities,” and “increase their partici- 
pation in the City budget process.” 

Believing that “a society is judged by 
how it treats its most vulnerable,” mem- 
bers of CASE asked Mayor Newsom to 
restore funding. Advocates for seniors 
warned the mayor that cutting these life- 
line services will jeopardize meals, access 
to information and healthcare, and social 
activities, thereby “increasing isolation 
and hospitalization.” aks 

: CASE’s research documents that “by 
2030, one in five San Franciscans will be 
over 65,” and warns that San Francisco is 


a Pak 
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A collage of the great Japanese artist Katsushita Hokusai’s painting of the Tsunami wave off Kanagawa, and S.F. City Hall. 


not ready for this tsunami wave. They 
urge the mayor to “create a budget that 
respects S.F. elders, keeping them in the 
community and out of expensive institu- 
tions like hospitals and nursing homes.” 

James Keys, health program director 
for Senior Action Network, told the 
crowd, “If they don’t stop taking cuts 
from senior programs now, when your 
children become your age, they will have 
nothing. They will be homeless out in the 
streets. Do we want that?” 

The cry resounded, “No!” 

Keys called, “Do you hear that, Gavin 
Newsom? Seniors don’t want their pro- 
grams cut!” 


sor, yMarie Jobling, project coordinator of the 
Community Living Campaign, presented 


the Insight Center’s Economic Security 
Index Study to the Board of Supervisors 
Budget and Finance Committee. This study 
paired San Francisco’s soaring expenses 
with bottomed-out fixed incomes of San 
Franciscans ages 65 and up. Jobling said it 
was vital to provide cost-of-living increases 
for seniors and people with disabilities. 

Said an observer about the Baby 
Boomer Tsunami due to hit with no plan, 
“Seniors vote a lot,’ so the growing wave 
“can sink Gavin’s Governor-Ship.” 

San Francisco Supervisor Chris Daly 
thanked the organizations that made the 
Silver Tsunami happen. “We cannot afford 
to balance the budget on the backs of those 
who built this City, who deserve to live 
with dignity and honor,” Daly said. 

Joanne Smith sat in the crowd holding 
a sign bearing elders’ photos created by 
Bobbie Bogan of Seniors Organizing 
Seniors. Without explanation, the State of 
California sliced the first of two $20 cuts 
from her disability check. The second cut 
looms in May or June. The $40 cutback is 
a huge chunk from her low, fixed income. 

Five years ago, when her leg started to 
buckle, this subsidized International Hotel 
resident and disabled arthritis-sufferer 
retired from her nurses’ aide job. If cuts 
deprive her of morphine, pain stops her in 
her tracks. “They shouldn’t take money 
from the poor,” she insisted. “I don’t see 
[the rich] taking a pay cut to make sure 
the City Hall lights go on.” 

Could you live on $870.00 a month in 
San Francisco? Funny, smart Vicki 
Westland, a 74-year-old former dancer, 
does. “If I skim by on everything, don’t 
make a long-distance call, breathe, get 
shoes, or whatever, I have approximately 
$50.a week to eat on.” 

Gov. Schwarzenegger took $43 from 
her disability income, and who knows 
how much more is to come? In July, 


-Medi-Cal cuts will eliminate vision, den-, 


, and self-control. *** 


tal, hearing aids, medications, and lotions 
for her degenerative and psoriatic arthritis, 
an auto-immune disease that makes her 
hands and feet itch, burn and bleed. 

“Medically, I’m frail,’ Westland said. 
Arthritis compromises her hands. 
Degeneration in hips and spine prevents 
her reaching her toes. She fears falls, and 
needs help with cleaning, medications, 
and equipment. She said, “I am seeing 
more people of all races who, ten years 
ago, would never have thought of going to 
City Hall and protesting out of need, 
necessity, and fear.” 

“I am a Boomer, born in ‘46,” said 
Raymond Vega, a Latino San Franciscan. 
“Sixty-three this July.” He took part-in the 
Silver Tsunami because, ““We need to make 
the city, state, and federal government 
aware that people’s lives are affected.” 

Vega’s life definitely is affected by the 
impending cuts. He needs. Denti-Cal. “I 
am starting to lose teeth,’ he said. 

Medi-Cal cut back his In-Home 
Support Service from five days to four. 
“The workers are losing employment,” 
Vega said. He is concerned about Verdie 
Jones, a compassionate listener who has 
worked 20 years and would have been a 
strong support during his upcoming spinal 
surgery for lower back and neck degener- 
ative arthritis. 

A former worker with people with 
developmental disabilities, Vega’s gentle 
manner belies. his constant pain. He suf- 
fers lower backaches and swollen diabetic 
feet. Delay in getting a new motorized 
wheelchair inhibits grocery shopping and 
important visits to friends, family, and his 
nurse practitioner. Pushing a manual chair 
a mile to Mission Bay Safeway is an ardu- 
ous trip, 30 minutes each way. A return 
cab is a $5 expense. 

There’s not much wiggle room living 
on $900 a month in the highest-rent dis- 
trict on Earth. Vega must budget every 
penny for rent, food, utilities, transporta- 
tion, medications, dry cleaning, and inci- 
dentals. This balancing act is the monthly 
senior brain gym. 

Still, each person finds satisfaction in 
things taken for granted by others — a 


_call from a sibling, dollar day at the race- 


track, a trip to Vegas, a new TV, beating 
the budget devil to buy some coveted 
item, cooking a great $2 meal, or a good 
conversation with a friend. 

The stress of worrying about the loss 
of future services adds a burden that 
wears down one’s lightness of heart. Ray 
Vega seems to manage this with patience, 
Vicki Westland-with assertive humor, and 
Leonard Reiter with hard-won acceptance 
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Knego, Curry Senior Center director... . . . . 


Reiter is an artist who creates interior 
and landscape architectural drawings. 
Trained at Brooklyn’s prestigious Pratt 
Institute, Reiter took his art to Israel and 
Italy. Early struggles with emotional 
issues related to family and societal atti- 
tudes towards gay men in the 1950s gave 
him discipline and self-understanding. An 
emotional disability forced him to stop 
working early. 

Like Westland and Vega, Reiter knows 
what he needs in life, and has learned how 
to save, plan ahead, and spend within his 
limits. He lives on Social Security, a small 
inheritance, and paid teaching jobs. 
However, his professional-salary may 
have provided a freeing financial buffer 
others don’t have. He gives through an 
abundance of volunteer work. 

Seniors age at very different mental, 
emotional, and physical rates. However, 
money, or lack thereof, is a great equalizer. 

Spirited friends Laura Cheney, 84, and 
Feryl Logue, 79; lunch at Trinity Church. 


“Socialization keeps you healthy,” they 


say. They support the continuation of 
Meals on Wheels. “That’s the only food 
well over 100 seniors get a day.” They 
report that these elders worry how they’ll 
eat after the program closes on June 30. 

Dark-haired attorney Lucia Trujillo 
provides legal services to seniors at La 
Raza Centro Legal, a Mission-based pro- 
gram suffering cuts. She believes these 
“most vulnerable U.S. citizens should not 
be the ones hurt in this economy.” Those 
“setting paid the most should sacrifice 
their paychecks to give to the needy, the 
poor,” Trujillo said. 

Her clients losing their SSDI “can’t 
shop at Safeway,” she said. “It’s too 
expensive for them. They must think 
about how they will utilize their money to 
eat for the week.” 

With meal programs gone, and with 
even Glide and St. Anthony’s having 
fewer resources, the pressures and depri- 
vation will be even greater on seniors and 
disabled people in San Francisco. 


The Silver Tsunami event was coordinated 
by the Coalition of Agencies Serving the 
Elderly (CASE). The planning committee 
included James Chionsini, the “go-to guy” of 
Planning for Elders in the Central City’s 
Health Care Action Team; James Keys, health 
program director for Senior Action Network; 
Ashley McCumber, executive director of 
Meals on Wheels; Jim Illig, director of Project 
Open Hand and Health Commissioner; Valerie 
Villela, 30th Street Senior Center director; 
Nelu Zia, S.F. Adult Day Services Network; 
Stephanie Asbell, Program Director of S.F. 
Family Service Agency; Colleen Rivecca, St. 
Anthony’s advocacy coordinator; and David 
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A Dialogue on 
Nonviolence 
and Liberation 


from page I1 


Don’t any of the people who take part 
in resistance movements in Central 
America understand the deep value of 
nonviolence? 

Miguel D’Escoto: “To be very frank 
with you, I don’t think that violence is 
Christian. Some may say that this is a 
reactionary position. But I think that the 
very essence of Christianity is the cross. 
It is through the cross that we will change. 
I have come to believe that creative non- 
violence has to be a constitutive element 
of evangelization and of the proclamation 
of the gospel. But in Nicaragua, nonvio- 
lence was never included in the process of 
evangelization. The cancer of oppression 
and injustice and crime and exploitation 
was allowed to grow and finally the peo- 
ple had to fight with the means available 
to them, the only means that people have 
found from of old: armed struggle. Then 
(some) arrogantly said violence was bad, 
nonviolence was the correct way.... But 
that spirituality and prayer and work with 
people’s consciences has never been 
done. We have no right to hope to harvest 
what we have not sown.” 

— Miguel D’Escoto, Maryknoll priest, for- 
mer Nicaraguan Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and currently, President of the 63rd session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, in “An 
Unfinished Canvas: Building a New 
Nicaragua,” in Sojourners magazine, 1983. 


Haven’t those involved in life-and- 
death liberation struggles in the Third 
World lost all respect for nonviolent resis- 
tance, or for advocates of nonviolence, 
such as Dr. King? 

Miguel D’Escoto: “Here I should say 
that the person who had the most impact 
on my life at that time, by his way of living. 
his Christianity, was Martin Luther King, 
Jr. I carried a little picture of him with me. 
There were photos of him on the walls of 
my room. I looked at Martin Luther King 
as a very special human being — someone 
very consistent. I’d taken steps to get him 
to visit Chile before I came back to the 
United States, and he’d accepted, but he 
didn’t make it. He was killed. I always 
thought of Martin Luther King as a kind of 
reproach to myself, because I was so afraid 
to follow in his footsteps. I looked on him 
as a guide, as a standard.” 

— Miguel D’Escoto, quoted by Cabrestrero, 
Ministers of God, Ministers of the People. 


Do nonviolent activists in the United 
States truly understand how oppressed 
people in poor countries have been vic- 
timized by the economic exploitation and 
militarism of the U.S. government? 

Martin Luther King, Jr.: “In 1957 a 
sensitive American official overseas said 
that it seemed to him that our nation was 
on the wrong side of a world revolution. I 
am convinced that if we are to get on the 
right side of the world revolution we as a 
nation must undergo a radical revolution 
of values. A true revolution of values will 
soon look uneasily on the glaring contrast 
between poverty and wealth. With right- 
eous indignation, it will look across the 
seas and seé individual capitalists of the 
West investing huge sums of money in 
Asia, Africa, and South America only to 
take the profits out with no concern for 
the social betterment of these countries, 
and say, “This is not just.’ It will look at 
our alliance with the landed gentry of 
Latin America and say, “This is not just.’ 

“A true revolution of values will lay 
hands on the world order and say of war, 


‘‘In the name of God, and 
in the name of this suffer- 
ing people whose laments 
rise to heaven each day 
more tumultuous, I beg 
you, I ask you, I order you 
in the name of God: stop 
the repression!” 


— Archbishop Oscar Romero 


‘This way of settling differences is not 
just.’ This business of burning human 
beings with napalm, of filling our nation’s 
homes with orphans and widows, of 
injecting poisonous drugs of hate into the 
veins of people normally humane, of 
sending men home from dark and bloody 
battlefields physically handicapped and 
psychologically deranged, cannot be rec- 
onciled with wisdom, justice and love. A 
nation that continues year after year to 
spend more money on military defense 
than on programs of social uplift is 
approaching spiritual doom.” 

— Martin Luther King, Jr., The Trumpet of 
Conscience 


What kind of reform or conversion is 
the United States compelled to undergo in 
order to become a nation that stands for 
Justice once again? 

Martin Luther King, Jr.: “These are 
revolutionary times; all over the globe 
people are revolting against old systems 
of exploitation and oppression. The shirt- 
less and barefoot people of the land are 
rising up as never before. “The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great 
light.” We in the West must support these 
revolutions. It is a sad fact that because of 
comfort, complacency, a morbid fear of 


communism, and our proneness to adjust 


to injustice, the Western nations that initi- 
ated so much of the revolutionary spirit of 
the modern world have now become the 
arch-antirevolutionaries.” 

_ — Martin Luther King, Jr., The Trumpet of 
Conscience 


What must the United States give up in 
order to end our nation’s history of mili- 
tary violence and exploitation of the poor 
nations of the world? 

Mohandas Gandhi: “If the great 
nations can shed the fear of destruction, if 
they disarm themselves, they will auto- 
matically help the rest to regain their sani- 
ty. But then these great powers will have 
to give up their imperialistic ambitions 
and their exploitation of the so-called 
uncivilized or semi-civilized nations of 


Giant puppets of Martin Luther King and Mohandas Gandhi march 


Lydia Gans photo 


Tom Lowe 


in an Oakland protest that called for the abolition of poverty. polo, 


the earth and revise their mode of life. It 
means a complete revolution.” 

— Mohandas Gandhi, Gandhi on 
Nonviolence, edited by Thomas Merton, New 
Directions, 1965. 


What can nonviolent activists do in the 
United States to help bring an end to the 
economic suffering and human rights vio- 
lations our nation has inflicted on the 
impoverished peoples of the world? 

Archbishop Oscar Romero: “If you 
really wish to defend human rights... guar- 
antee that your government will not inter- 
vene directly or indirectly, by military, 
economic, diplomatic, or other pressures, 
in determining the destiny of the 
Salvadoran people. It would be unjust and 
deplorable for foreign powers to intervene 
and frustrate the Salvadoran people, to 
repress them and keep them from decid- 
ing autonomously the economic and polit- 
ical course that our nation should follow.” 

— Archbishop Romero, quoted by 
Brockman in The Word Remains: A Life of 
Oscar Romero. 


How can we bring the message of moral” 


conversion to military regimes that rule by 
torture and violence? When Archbishop 
Oscar Romero was assassinated shortly 
after he told the military, “I beg you, I ask 
you, I order you in the name of God: stop 
the repression!” But if his prophetic words 


cut his life short, they also made him an 
immortal and unforgettable part of the his- 
tory of nonviolent resistance. 

Archbishop Oscar Romero: “I would 
like to make an appeal in a special way to 
the men of the army, and in particular to 
the ranks of the National Guard, of the 
police, to those in the barracks. Brothers, 
you are part of our own people. You kill 
your own:campesino brothers: and sisters. 
And before an order to kill that a man 
may give, the law of God must prevail 
that says: Thou shalt not kill! No soldier 
is obliged to obey an order against the law. 
of God. No one has to fulfill an immoral: 
law. It is time to recover your consciences . 
and to obey your consciences rather than. 
the orders of sin. The church, defender of | 
the rights of God; of the law of God, of 
human dignity, the dignity of the person, 
cannot remain silent before such abomina- 
tion. We want the government to take 
seriously that reforms are worth nothing. 
when they come about stained with so ' 
much blood. fo See ae 

“In the name of God, and in the name. 
of this suffering people whose laments 
rise to heaven each day more tumultuous, 
I beg you, I ask you, I order you in the 
name of God: stop the repression!” 

— Archbishop Romero, in The Word 
Remains: A Life of Oscar Romero. 
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